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WHO’S WHO 


WILLIAM G. RYAN was well trained in Marxist 
dialectics by his Communist teachers. He was an 
apt pupil and became a spirited dupe. But he saw 
Communism in the raw in Spain, and now realizes 
the danger of Marxism in our midst. In his article, 
this week, he uncovers the witch-hunting within 
the Marxist ranks, of Stalinite against Trotskyite, 
of the world revolutionaries against the present 
nationalistic Soviets. ... DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 
was born below the Mason-Dixon line, of a father 
who fought in the Union army. Being interested 
through the years in the status of the Negro, and 
having written on the entangled topic, he was im- 
pressed by the issuance, this July, of the first num- 
ber of the National Bar Journal, the official organ 
of the National Bar Association, composed of 
Negro lawyers. . . . JOHN WILTBYE has been a 
commentator, in this Review, on national policies 
during a quarter of a century. .. . ELSIE BRIGGS 
contributed an earlier article, in April, on what 
may be called her re-entry into the Catholic 
Church. Her present story recounts her first spirit- 
ual experiences. She was a newspaper reporter, 
worked on movie publicity, and now does free-lance 
work. . . . JOHN A. TOOMEY was the organizer 
of the United Catholic Organizations Press Rela- 
tions Committee. The direction, under his inspira- 
tion, of the Committee, and the research have been 
conducted by a zealous group of keen-minded men 
and women. The examples given are but testings 
in current literature, and are important because 
of their cumulative value. . . HAROLD C. 
GARDINER, Literary Editor, continues the dis- 
cussion on the Catholic Novel. He feels that some 
of the implications of the first two articles ought 
to be faced frankly in an examination of the Cath- 
olic reader’s conscience. 
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COMMENT 











THE people of this country, for the great part, are 
thinking for themselves. They are reading much 
about the war, hearing much over the radio, but 
they are not believing all they read and hear. They 
have, to a large extent, immunized themselves 
against propaganda. They are cynical in regard to 
pro-war and anti-war oratory. They are making up 
their own minds, and sifting out their own conclu- 
sions. They discount, and even scoff at many of 
the dire warnings uttered by Administration lead- 
ers. They discount and snort at many of the des- 
perate pleadings of Senator Wheeler and Mr. Lind- 
bergh. They are apathetic in this matter of war, 
declares President Roosevelt, they fail to vision the 
danger that threatens, they are not aroused to the 
necessity of defense production. The people, up to 
seventy-five per cent of them, are judging for 
themselves. With the information available to 
them, they are weighing the chances for victory, 
for the British, the Russians, the Japanese and the 
Nazis. They are determining the extent of shifting 
the balance for victory, by all-out-entry of the 
United States. They are seeking the full statement 
of the war-aims of the United States, and a clear 
declaration of our peace-aims. They do not see, in 
this conflict, a munition-maker war, nor an im- 
perialist war, nor even a trade war. They under- 
stand this war to be an attempt to destroy Hitler, 
the military organization he has used to conquer 
continental Europe, and the new order through 
which Nazi Germany seeks to dominate the entire 
world. They are speculating as to the time when 
the Nazi power will crash against the American 
power. They understand the tremendous force of 
Nazism in Europe. They are grimly trying to de- 
termine the vehemence and the might of the force 
of Nazism in the other continents, especially the 
American. Thus far, the American people refuse 
to be roused up to the ignition point of war. They 
do not see the imperative need to start fighting. 
Deep down in their hearts, the people are opposed 
to involvement in this war. It must be proved to 
them, conclusively, that this is a must war, with 
no alternative. But if there were, as there may be, 
a shooting incident: would the people stop think- 
ing and start shouting? 


THE QUINTS, during the past few weeks, have 
been featured in the rotogravure and colored sup- 
plements of the major newspapers of the United 
States. It is to be noted that, for the first time, 
the Quints are pictured with their father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, as a family group. Heretofore, 
they have been photographed either by themselves 
or with Dr. Dafoe. It is to be further noted that, in 
some of these published pictures, the Quints ap- 
pear in dresses of different color and cut. All of 
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these recently published family portraits confirm 
and authenticate the report presented by the Editor 
in The Quints Are Now Seven (AMERICA, August 
16). Mr. and Mrs. Dionne are seen to be normal, 
respectable and responsible parents, not the de- 
graded, moronic and greedy type that most Ameri- 
cans believed them to be. The five older and two 
younger children are seen to be healthy, well-cared 
for, nicely mannered boys and girls. These new ro- 
togravure and colored pictures reinforce the plea 
made by AMERICA, that the Quints, or as they 
prefer, Les Jumelles, should be released from the 
rigid imprisonment of their Nursery, and that they 
should be reunited with their family, understand- 
ing always that every possible care should be ex- 
ercised for their continued well-being and security. 
The issue raised by AMERICA was taken up by 
Harry Nixon, Acting Minister of Education, of On- 
tario. He declared publicly for a reunion of the 
Dionne family, and urged that the Ontario Gov- 
ernment should so instruct the Board of Guardians. 
The lead taken by Mr. Nixon should be fortified. 
It is recommended, then, that the readers of 
AMERICA write to Mr. Nixon, (as so many thou- 
sands have already written to Percy Wilson, Chief 
Guardian), commending Mr. Nixon for his cham- 
pionship of the cause of the Quints. He may be 
addressed: Parliament Building, Toronto, Canada. 


JUST before the crash of 1929, some of our leading 
economists hailed the coming of a new era in the 
modern world. The sign of this new era was the 
rapid development of instalment buying. It was the 
third great step in man’s self-liberating progress 
from simple cash purchase to the enlightened use 
of credit. “Consumer credit,” the excitement plan 
was inspiringly termed; and in it lay the hope of a 
bright and prosperous future. If the great new era 
of unlimited consumer credit dawned in 1929, its 
sun has partially set in 1941 with the regulations 
on instalment selling announced by the Federal 
Reserve Board. These regulations have placed cer- 
tain limits on competitive excesses in the matter of 
credit liberality and establish certain sound stand- 
ards as to its practice. These limitations are “en- 
tirely fair,” in the opinion of Arthur O. Dietz, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Investment Trust Corpora- 
tion of New York City. They are, says Mr. Dietz, 
“equitable, and should allay all apprehensions that 
the controls to be exercised might be arbitrary or 
injurious.” Used with prudence, for serious needs 
in connection with self-liquidating enterprises, in- 
stalment purchasing is a godsend to the person of 
moderate means. Its reckless use and promotion, 
however, have worked havoc. Its regulation is a 
not unwelcome by-product of the many harass- 
ing features of a war economy. 








CATHOLIC leaders in Mexico City have presented 
the Administration a priceless opportunity to bol- 
- ster inter-hemispheric solidarity. Immediately fol- 
lowing President Roosevelt’s strong reference to 
freedom of religion in his message to Congress on 
the meeting with Mr. Churchill, they suggested 
that the United States use her dominant influence 
over the Mexican Government in favor of abolish- 
ing the anti-Catholic provisions of the Constitution. 
These provisions represent the scheming of a very 
small minority of the Mexican people and consti- 
tute to the population at large a violation of their 
most sacred rights. Rightly or wrongly, the Mexi- 
can people feel that our Government, ever since 
the rule of Porfirio Diaz, has manifested enmity 
toward their Catholic Faith. Furthermore, since it 
is an open secret that no government can maintain 
itself below the Rio Grande without the support of 
Washington, they hold the United States directly 
responsible for this grievous infringement of their 
religious liberty. By using its influence now, the 
Administration can demonstrate to the Mexican 
people that the United States is not hostile to their 
Catholicism, and to the whole world that the Four 
Freedoms are not political balderdash. 


ACTIVITIES considered helpful to the war party 
continued. . . . The City Council of Oklahoma City 
refused use of its municipal auditorium for an 
America First Committee Lindbergh speech. Near- 
by cities—Tulsa, Enid and Bartlesville—asked for 
the Lindbergh address. . . . Lord Beaverbrook, Brit- 
ish Minister of Supply, stated he would like to see 
the United States taking a greater part in the war 
effort. . . . Joseph E. Davies, former Ambassador, 
now assistant to Secretary Hull, warned the na- 
tional encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in Philadelphia against following “the coun- 
sel of isolationists” in the matter of foreign policy, 
warned also of the danger in peace now. . . . Broad- 
casting an account of his “Atlantic Charter” meet- 
ing with President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill declared: “ . . . the President of the 
United States and the British representative have 
jointly pledged their countries to the final destruc- 
tion of the Nazi tyranny . . . many practical ar- 
rangements to fulfil that purpose have been and 
are being organized and set in motion.” The Prime 
Minister revealed that during the meeting “the 
chiefs of the staff and naval and military com- 
manders, both of the British Empire and of the 
United States, sat together in continual council.” 
. .. The Young Democratic Clubs of America, con- 
vening in Louisville, Ky., approved all-out aid to 
Russia, urged action against “any further aggres- 
sion” by Japan. ... The A.F. of L., New York State, 
convention endorsed aid to the Soviets. . . . Sen- 
ator Pepper recommended that American troops 
be sent abroad to occupy “jumping off” places in 
order “to keep Hitler from breaking out of Europe.” 
. .. Communist party chairman Wm. Z. Foster ad- 
vocated a “two-front” war against Germany... . 
The New Republic demanded a declaration of war 
against the Axis. 


OPPOSITION to war was vocal. . . . Addressing 
an America First Committee rally in New York, 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, president of Vassar 
College, declared that if the country were really 
committed to destruction of the Nazi tyranny, as 
pledged by President Roosevelt, it would mean war. 
Calling the Churchill-Roosevelt pact a treaty, Dr. 
MacCracken asserted the President has not power 
to make such a treaty, and asked whether the 
United States was to be forever “completely com- 
mitted to the integrity of the British Empire.” 
Former Wisconsin Governor La Follette and John 
T. Flynn characterized the New York: Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune as the nation’s lead- 
ing all-out-for-war newspapers. . . . The Catholic 
Central Verein of America deplored the omission 
of the name of God from the Churchill-Roosevelt 
pact. ... Following Justice Murphy’s appeal to the 
Knights of Columbus convention for aid to Stalin, 
the Catholic Layman’s Committee for Peace asked 
the Knights “specifically to condemn aid to Soviet 
Russia” and “the omission from the eight points 
of any mention of Christian philosophy.” . . . Sen- 
ator Johnson, remarking: “The President is de- 
termined to get us into a shooting war,” called on 
the people “to fight back.” ... Prime Minister 
Churchill’s broadcast was characterized by Sen- 
ator Wheeler as an effort “to frighten us into the 
idea that we have to get into the war now or Hitler 
will get us,” while Senator Taft classified the speech 
as an attempt “to persuade the American people 
that they should go to war at once on England’s 
side.” The broadcast indicated, Mr. Taft stated, 
that “in Mr. Churchill’s mind the President has 
pledged the United States to go to war. . . . What 
right has the President, without the consent of 
Congress, to pledge the United States to go to war?” 


RENEWED Communist activity in the United 
States following the outbreak of the German-Rus- 
sian war received during the past two weeks a pair 
of stiff setbacks. Although their hatred and fear 
of Nazism led them to pass a resolution favoring 
material aid to Russia in her fight against Ger- 
many, the delegates to the convention of the New 
York Federation of Labor made it sharply clear 
that they were giving no comfort to the Reds in 
our midst. In the words of Thomas J. Lyons, Presi- 
dent of the State Federation, “it sticks in the craw 
of all of us to have to give any support to a Com- 
munist State.” Similarly the American Federation 
of Teachers in their convention at Detroit empha- 
sized that the switch in the war set-up made no 
change in the Federation’s opposition to Commu- 
nism. The delegates not only re-affirmed the expul- 
sion of Loéals 5 and 537, of New York, and 192, of 
Philadelphia, for alleged Communism, but passed 
a resolution excluding from membership any appli- 
cant “whose actions are subject to totalitarian con- 
trol, such as Communist, Nazi or Fascist.’”” Coming 
from such important sources as labor and educa- 
tion, these actions are a hopeful indication that the 
Comrades in our country will not achieve respecta- 
bility under the cloak of our aid to Russia. 
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GOSPEL light in the “Dark Ages,” particularly 
in the period referred to as the “deep darkness of 
the tenth century,” appears to have been not so 
dim as commonly thought. Aspersions of Protestant 
scholars like Robertson, Warton, Patterson and 
others have thrown a cloud of gloom over the 
period, but the researches of America’s Number 
One authority on preaching and preachers of 
former days, Monsignor H. T. Henry, of St. Charles 
Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., dispel much of the 
gloom, as told in the Homiletic Monthly for Sep- 
tember. Sermons quoted by him, as one instance 
among many, of Saint Atto, Bishop of Vercelli, who 
died about 960, are as solid, popular and practical 
as the best you could look for today. 


UNITED youth apostolate was urged by Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the Uni- 
ted States, in a letter read at the Second Diocesan 
Youth Directors’ Conference, in Detroit. “Without 
doubt,” said the Delegates, “the vastness of the 
country renders the formation of a compact na- 
tional organization difficult, but it is evident that at 
least some small degree of national coordination 
is possible and even necessary.” All Catholic youth 
groups, of whatever sort, he explained, should have 
the common bond of the Apostolate. Parish groups 
should work together, and should coordinate them- 
selves with the larger, diocesan center. 


MARVELOUS growth of the church in the North- 
west was related by the Most Rev. Edward D. 
Howard, Archbishop of Portland in Oregon, dur- 
ing the celebrations marking the centenary of the 
establishment of Catholicism in Montana. From 
three priests, two missions, a Catholic population 
consisting of a few Iroquois Indians and French 
Canadians, grew the Church in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, British Columbia and Alaska. 
One of the most interesting fruits of this celebra- 
tion is the Souvenir Centenary Edition of the 
Helena Register, a treasure-house of local historical 
information diligently compiled. Old days of heart- 
breaking journeys by early missionaries over lone- 
ly trails vividly contrast with the churches, schools, 
parishes and other institutions of today. In an ad- 
dress given at Missoula, Montana, on August 27, 
the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani, re- 
marked: “It is the fundamental duty of every gov- 
ernment to respect liberty of conscience and of 
worship. It is likewise a fundamental duty to rec- 
ognize the spiritual mission of the Church, and not 
to impede but rather to favor in practice the exer- 
cise of her rights, among them that of teaching.” 


IF within a radius of a dozen city blocks from your 
home, the inhabitants spoke two languages and 
five dialects, you would probably have considerable 
difficulty in carrying on your business. The mis- 
sionaries in the Philippine Islands must struggle 
with a similar difficulty. The Philippines consist 
of 7,083 islands, extending north and south for 
1,152 miles, and 688 miles east and west. More 
than 6,000 of these islands are less than a square 
mile in area, and 4,642 of them have no names! 
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Scattered over this vast area are various tribes and 
peoples, speaking eight distinct languages, and 
eighty-seven dialects, although for nearly thirty 
years the official language has been English. In 
spite of all these difficulties, there is no district 
in the Philippines into which zealous missionaries 
have not carried the Gospel. 


ADMITTING that “labor was not always right,” 
the Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., professor of eco- 
nomics at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, in his 
Catholic Hour address, strongly censured the in- 
discriminate condemnation of labor and labor dis- 
putes. Father Cronin decried the comparison be- 
tween the wages of trainees and those of the 
soldiers of industry. “The military man does not 
have to buy food, clothing and housing out of his 
$30 a month. He has no family dependent on him. 
And above all, he knows that if he is being some- 
what underpaid, then his sacrifice benefits the 
nation as a whole. But the industrial worker knows 
that what is saved on his wages often tends to 
swell the already bursting profits of industry. . 

It ill behooves us to fight for justice abroad, while 
refusing it to our own citizens.” 


ALL reasonable persons will join, wholeheartedly, 
with Father Cronin in his characterization of the 
“srim humor and bitter injustice” found in the 
‘nation’s anti-labor trend.” Nevertheless, many 
workingmen in this country find also “grim humor 
and bitter injustice’ in the attitude in certain in- 
stances shown by labor toward labor itself. When 
organized labor’s doors are closed to groups of 
skilled workers who can find no outlet for their 
abilities except in the ranks of organized labor, 
we cannot be surprised at an anti-labor sentiment 
creeping up among the ranks of the proletariat 
quite as much as among the employers. 


KIKUYU is a place on the East Coast of Africa, 
not in Japan. It achieved theological celebrity some 
years ago as the scene of a celebrated Protestant 
missionary conference, wherein all denominational 
differences were merged, much to the disturbance 
of more orthodox Anglicans. Today the all-regulat- 
ing Japanese Government has created its own 
Kikuyu, by establishing a united Christian, Protes- 
tant church. The move is welcomed by some mis- 
sionaries, disliked by others. Catholics, or Eastern 
Orthodox, Anglicans and Seventh-Day Adventists, 
however, are not included in the scheme, thereby 
avoiding other serious complications. 


FOR Religious men and women of the United 
States, particularly those who are not priests, the 
Review for Religious has been begun by the Jesuit 
School of Theology at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kansas. The periodical includes articles on subjects 
taken from Dogmatic, Moral and Ascetical theol- 
ogy, Canon Law, the Liturgy and Ecclesiastical 
History. Many articles will be written so as to be 
apt for Community reading. The Rev. Adam C. 
Ellis, S.J., of St. Mary’s College, is Editor-in-Chief 
of the new periodical. 

















STALINITES ARE HARMLESS— 
ONLY THE TROTSKYITES ARE BAD 


WILLIAM G. RYAN 











LAST October it was predicted in these columns 
that the followers of Leon Trotsky would make 
unpleasant news again, despite the sudden liquida- 
tion of their leader. That prognostication seems to 
have been fulfilled with reasonable speed and ex- 
actitude in the recent indictment on charges of 
“seditious conspiracy” of twenty-nine Trotskyite 
officials throughout the nation. 

It seems to me that I can hear the faint clashing 
of wheels within wheels somewhere or other. There 
is something in these indictments which does not 
meet the eye or ear squarely. When you examine 
them carefully and thoroughly you find yourself 
forming startling conclusions. The conviction 
grows apace that the officials of the Socialist 
Workers (Trotskyite) Party have not yet shown 
themselves fully worthy of the attention lavished 
upon them by the Department of Justice. There is 
nothing in the indictments to indicate that the 
Trotskyites have done anything extraordinarily 
conspiratorial or subversive and they have said 
nothing other than that which they have been 
shouting on street corners all over the land for 
more than a decade. Indeed, it appears that the in- 
dictments are not so much indictments of the 
Trotskyite leaders as they are indictments of the 
Communist Manifesto—a document which has 
been in existence and fully available to the general 
public for almost a century. 

It is scarcely a cause for amazement or alarm to 
find a Marxist party engaged in hawking the fa- 
mous Manifesto of their spiritual leader, or other 
derivative works couched in its familiar literary 
style. Nor does the discovery of this classic revo- 
lutionary literature and the fact that it is peddled 
by Trotskyites, as it has been for many decades by 
every Leftist sect in the world, offer a very happy 
commentary on the months of sleuthing said to 
have been carried on by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

A reason—a very subtle and delicate reason— 
does suggest itself. Just before the Trotskyites 
made the headlines as “subversive conspirators,” 
an unexpected and world-shaking event knocked 
almost all the previous pat political alignments into 
a cocked hat. Adolph Hitler marched his Nazi 
legions into Joseph Stalin’s Red Russia and the 
ideological repercussions were cataclysmic. Sud- 
denly a number of people began to discover that 
they had been pretty harsh, not to say a trifle un- 
just, with Soviet Russia. With dialectical flexibility, 


erstwhile first-class Red-baiters adopted the theory 
of the lesser evil. 

They said, in effect, that Stalin was better than 
Hitler, and they added that he was a changed man 
anyway, and that they had been observing the 
gradual metamorphosis from caterpillar to butter- 
fly for some time, and were consequently not at all 
surprised at the sudden appearance of wings. Com- 
rade Djugashvili was, they intimated, just a some- 
what over-exuberant national patriot who had for 
long been greatly embarrassed by the mere thought 
of world revolution, and he actually suppressed 
with difficulty an inherent sympathy for churches, 
persecuted peoples, democracy and the four free- 
doms. 

As far as the scribes and politicians were con- 
cerned, the reconciliation with the Reds was ac- 
complished without undue embarrassment. But, 
unfortunately (perhaps), some of the slower-witted 
citizens of our Republic found the whole affair a 
little confusing. They had heard so many unpleas- 
ant tales about the subversive activities of Stalin’s 
cohorts here, and had received such unfavorable 
reports on the health of the four freedoms in the 
U.S.S.R., that they found it difficult to make the 
necessary mental adjustments to the changed situa- 
tion. 

At this juncture some sitter in the high places 
may or may not have had a happy thought, but it 
is certain that it was at this juncture that the 
Trotskyites crashed into the headlines with a louder 
noise and for less apparent reason than ever before. 
As an old dialectician, I found this sudden excite- 
ment over the subversive activities of the Trotsky- 
ites exceedingly intriguing. I seemed to sense the 
workings of an invisible dialectic process in the 
affair. For one thing, the story broke coincidental- 
ly with an abrupt shift in our official attitude 
toward Soviet Russia. 

Our Government had announced that it would 
carry on the fight against Communism and at the 
same time aid the Soviet Union, which everyone 
had long régarded as the heart and soul of Com- 
munism. People naturally wondered very much 
how this seemingly ridiculous paradox could be 
made to appear sensible. As though in well timed 
and calculated answer to their doubts, the press 
suddenly blazed with peculiarly-worded stories 
about the indictment for “subversive conspiracy” 
of leaders of “the Trotskyite section of the Com- 
munist International.” 
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Ordinary Americans, perhaps, saw nothing in- 
congruous in styling the Socialist Workers Party 
a “section of the Communist International”; but, 
to old Bolsheviks the terminology was vastly hu- 
morous and not a little significant. Those at all 
familiar with the history of the Comintern recalled 
how its official scribblers and speakers had habit- 
ually expressed deep regard for the “Trotskyite 
section” in such tender terms as “counter-revolu- 
tionary scoundrels,” “Fascist dogs,” “wreckers,” 
“rascally agents of the bourgeois,” “hirelings of 
Hitler,” “saboteurs,” etc. They remembered that 
for a dozen years the Trotskyites had referred to 
the Communist International as a “gang of coun- 
ter-revolutionists, forgers, poisoners, and assas- 
sins.” It sounded strange, indeed, to hear the 
Trotskyites, who long before had been thrown, 
shot, and pickaxed out of the Party councils, de- 
scribed as a “section of the Communist Inter- 
national.” 

Strange it was, but not inexplicable from a dia- 
lectical standpoint. When you take that approach 
you can, with Senator Barkley, get a quick, new 
and utterly different conception of Stalin and the 
Bolshevik regime in Red Russia. Like him you can 
say with conviction: 

When they started out they had a vague, fan- 
tastic notion that they would socialize or communize 
the world. The fundamental difference between 
Stalin and Trotsky was over that question. Trotsky, 
as I understand the matter, was a world revolu- 
tionist, while Stalin took the position that the Rus- 
sian Government owed its first duty to Russia, to 
the Russian people, to consolidate their power, and 
their industry and their agriculture and educate the 
people. By 1930, the percentage of illiteracy in Rus- 
sia had declined from eighty-five per cent of all the 
people to forty per cent of all the people. 

Education was made compulsory. Certainly, no- 
body could contend, I assume, that it is not good 
for the people to be educated; and the fight between 
Trotsky and Stalin revolved around the question 
whether they should undertake to revolutionize the 
world or should concentrate on Russia. Stalin won 
out and Trotsky had to leave the country. (On the 
floor of U. 8. Senate, August 6, 1941) 

There you have a pretty decent dialectical view 
of Soviet Russia as expounded by a non-Marxist, 
Senator Alben Barkley, of Kentucky, Administra- 
tion floor leader. The discerning reader will note 
in this amateur exposition the great possibilities 
of the dialectical method. He may actually see a 
clear pattern emerging from the dialectic—the de- 
sign of a benevolent dictator striving with might 
and main to do his full duty toward holy Russia, 
to educate, advance, and occasionally liquidate, per- 
haps, his well loved people, the while a leering 
world revolutionist named Leon Trotsky does his 
best to sabotage, wreck and confuse the great work 
of construction. 

The whole thing now becomes crystal clear. In 
a flash of blinding white (or red) light we see the 
truth. Stalin is not really a Communist at all! The 
Comintern actually does not exist, or if it does 
exist, it has no real relation to Communism. All 
along the genuine world revolutionist and subver- 
sive has been Leon Trotsky, the man who was 
fortunately pickaxed out of the picture in the nick 
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of time by a proxy of Soso Djugashvili, alias Joseph 
Stalin. Now at long last we have the complete solu- 
tion to the problem posed by the peculiar turn of 
events which made yesterday’s villain today’s hero. 
We can attack Communism most effectively by 
cracking down hard on its genuinely revolutionary 
exponents, the subversively conspiratorial Trotsky- 
ites, and by vigorously defending their bitter 
enemies, the much maligned occupants of the 
Kremlin. 

Yet another appealing approach to the embar- 
rassing Soviet alliance question has gained wide 
currency. Those who find the theory of positive 
good, or no evil at all, a trifle unpalatable are 
offered the alternative theory of the lesser evil. 
This pleasant surmise is based on the notion that 
Communism never has been much of a menace 
anyhow. It is well epitomized in a recent statement 
of an erstwhile statesman who once furnished the 
newshawks with considerable glamorous and some 
ludicrous copy. Said Mr. Wendell Willkie, anent 
Soviet affairs: 

The only thing we ever had to fear from Com- 
munism was the possible triumph of an ideology. 
Now even the idea is no longer a real menace to 
democracy. Its appeal is rapidly dying, its propa- 
ganda is confused and futile. It is a dream that did 
not come true. 

Leaving out of consideration the fact that it 
did come true for residents of the Solovietsky Is- 
lands, several million kulaks, the old Bolsheviks 
and sundry others, we may remark that there are 
still a few concrete evidences of the dream to be 
found—some of them not so far away from the 
legislative halls in Washington, D. C., as they might 
be. 

All of which brings us to the future of the 
“Trotskyite section of the International.”’ The re- 
sponsible Trotskyites themselves would be, I am 
sure, the first to admit that their future is not in 
the immediate future. They are quite well aware 
of the fact that 5,000 American members attributed 
to them by the F.B.I. is, in reality, a politically ex- 
pedient exaggeration of the 1,700 which they can 
actually count. They know perfectly well that they 
are altogether incapable of_a seizure of power or 
the organization of revolt in the Army at the 
present time. 

They are Marxists, however, who are and always 
have been accustomed to take the long view. Pa- 
tience is one of the great virtues of the Marxist 
philosophy. The situation is such that the Trotsky- 
ites may well become the heirs of Marxism and 
it will be no mean heritage if a long war creates 
sufficient mass disillusionment and world exhaus- 
tion. The Trotskyites with considerable reason feel 
that they may yet get an opportunity to reorgan- 
ize the chaotic world. They will await that time 
buoyed up by the knowledge that they have al- 
ready survived as a _ world-wide organization 
through a long period of intense persecution and 
despite the best efforts of the GayPayOo and the 
bourgeoisie to destroy them. They are sure that 
their star will one day shine, and make no mistake 
about it, it may do so. 














RACIAL BARRIERS 


ARE RAISED 


AGAINST THE NEGRO LAWYERS 
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THERE are, approximately, 1,450 Negro men and 
women who are practising law in the United 
States. Legally they are entitled to the same privi- 
leges and have the same obligations as their white 
peers in the practice of the law. Nevertheless, 
about half this number have found it necessary in 
self-preservation to found a separate Negro legal 
association known as the National Bar Association. 
This organization of the Negro lawyers of America 
is a flourishing group. Evidence is at hand from the 
fact that, while established in 1925, it had in 1930 
the remarkable number of 1,100 paid associates. 

This National Bar Association for Negroes was 
founded through the efforts of a group of Negro 
attorneys principally in the mid-West, in particu- 
lar, in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Des 
Moines. However, the Eastern section of the Asso- 
ciation lays claim to the very energetic President 
of the organization, Raymond Pace Alexander, an 
outstanding Philadelphia lawyer. Actually, it was 
during his incumbency that the Association tripled 
its membership. 

Following the fundamentally sound pedagogic 
principle that professional quality of service by 
members, not merely quantity of membership, is 
the objective of any educational group, the Na- 
tional Bar Association long debated the question of 
what would most contribute to the legal improve- 
ment of these Negro lawyers in relation specifically 
to their Negro people. 

First, then, of the approximately 1,450 Negro 
lawyers, more than 1,200 are practising in “the 
North,” while some, only some 250, it must be 
noted, are practising the legal prefession in “the 
South.” In contrast of supply and demand, there 
are 9,000,000 Negroes in the United States living 
below the Mason and Dixon line. The proportion of 
Negro lawyers to Negro residents in the South who 
might wish the legal services of their Negro breth- 
ren is, then, almost infinitesimal: 250 Negro law- 
yers among 9,000,000 Negroes. In the remaining 
parts of the nation there are just one-half that 
number of Negroes, four and one-half millions, ap- 
proximately. This group in the North has 1,200 
Negro lawyers for a potential clientele of 4,500,000 
Negroes. The proportion is not strikingly large ex- 
cept by comparison with the Southern figures. 

If this paucity of Negro lawyers in the South is 
deplorable after the lapse of eighty years since the 
signing of the Emancipation, the North, even with 
its much larger proportion of Negro lawyers, has 


in reality little ground for boasting. For example, 
in the Federal, cosmopolitan city of Washington, 
D. C., Negro lawyers are denied membership in the 
Capital’s white Bar Association, according to Ray- 
mond Pace Alexander. In New York City, with its 
more cosmopolitan if not more broad-minded citi- 
zenry, Negro membership in the corresponding 
Bar Association is restricted. In others parts of the 
country, joining Bar Associations is made so diffi- 
cult for Negroes, or their attendance at meetings 
after admission is so unpleasant, that the Negro 
lawyer is quite effectively excluded. 

The sad fact is that, as a class, the white lawyer 
in the United States is not cooperating with his 
fellow Negro member of the American Bar. This 
is especially true in our Southern States. But 
throughout the country, the Negro lawyer is 
barred in fact if not in name from intellectual and 
professional opportunities which are open to his 
white brothers. Fundamentally this is effected by 
practical blackballing from recognized Bar Associ- 
ations; consequently and more drastically, by ex- 
clusion from participation in public lectures, dis- 
cussions, forums, etc. Worst of all, it is had by 
denial of the use of public law libraries in most 
places and by practically total exclusion from pri- 
vate law libraries. “Such facts,” the New York Sun 
commented editorially, July 19, 1941, “make out a 
prima facie case in favor of the existence of the 
Negro (Bar) Association and that of its new pub- 
lication (the National Bar Journal).” 

The facts also make out a prima facie case not 
flattering to our American self-complacency. Un- 
fortunately, then, the Negro lawyer is given no 
other alternative in our land of freedom. As in 
medicine, so in law, perhaps more so, the most 
recent discoveries or techniques, v.g., legal prece- 
dents, are essential to the successful prosecution of 
a lawyer’s career. Since he cannot obtain such a 
post-graduate education through the ordinary me- 
dia of legal facilities, the Negro is obliged to pro- 
vide these through such an organization as that of 
the National’ Bar Association. The racial injustice 
of all this from a democratic point of view is 
scarcely greater than its professional injustice by 
a group dedicated by its very legal nature to secur- 
ing justice for all. The Negro lawyers throughout 
the country are surely included in such fundamen- 
tal justice, to say nothing of a legal esprit de corps. 

The Negro lawyer knows too well that to sit 
down and cry about his plight will do him no good, 
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so he has determined to march on. In this, the 
Negro National Bar Association has been greatly 
helped with the most effective means at hand, 
namely, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The two have actively 
combined to prosecute the many legally important 
cases where the civil and political rights of the 
Negro have been involved. Since 1923, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has reviewed twenty 
such important cases. In all of these, to the credit 
of the two Negro Associations, the chief and ex- 
clusive counsel, according to Mr. Alexander, have 
been Negro lawyers, who were also members of 
their National Bar Association. Some of these cases 
have issued in the final interpretation of our con- 
stitutional law; nearly all are recorded in the his- 
tory of American law and, as has been well ex- 
pressed, in the “development of the American 
Negro lawyer’s belief in himself.” 

From an educational point of view, the Southern 
Negro, eager to obtain his constitutional right of 
an equal opportunity with his white brother to se- 
cure schooling above that of the secondary schools, 
was most benefited by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the now well known case 
of Gaines v. University of Missouri. There is an 
added human interest in the fact that the plaintiff’s 
lawyer in this case, from the lower court through 
the higher courts of Missouri and in the hearing of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, was the 
present President of the Negro National Bar Asso- 
ciation, Sidney R. Redmond. The contention in the 
case was, briefly, that a Negro, Lloyd Gaines, was 
denied admission to the School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri on the sole grounds of his color. 
In bringing an action for mandamus to compel the 
State University to admit him to its Law School, 
Gaines contended that a refusal would constitute a 
denial by the State of the equal protection of its 
laws. The University meanwhile offered Gaines a 
scholarship in a law school outside Missouri. He 
refused to accept it. On the defensive, the Univer- 
sity declared its intention of founding soon a Law 
School for Negroes, but until then, the plaintiff 
must be content with a scholarship outside the 
State of Missouri. In the State’s courts, Gaines lost 
his case, the Supreme Court of Missouri affirming 
the lower court’s decision which dimissed the peti- 
tion for mandamus. In due course, the case was 
argued before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The decision upholding Gaines’ contention 
was read by Chief Justice Hughes. 

As an historical document in the history of 
American legal justice, the following excerpts from 
it are of more than passing interest. The action of 
the University of Missouri in this case was simply 
“a denial of the equality of legal rights.” 

The basic consideration is not as to what part of 
opportunities other States provide, or whether they 
are as good as those in Missouri, but as to what 
opportunities Missouri itself furnishes to white stu- 
dents and denies to Negroes solely upon the ground 
of color. The admissibility of laws separating the 
races in the enjoyment of equality of the privileges 


afforded by the State rests wholly upon the equality 
of the privileges which the laws give to the sep- 
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arated groups within the State. The question here 
is not of a duty of the State to supply legal training, 
or of the quality of the training which it does sup- 
ply, but of its duty when it provides such training 
to furnish it to the residents of the State upon the 
basis of an equality of right. 

The court of last resort regarded the claim of 
Lloyd Gaines as that of a full fledged American 
citizen: 

Here, petitioner’s right was a personal one. It was 
as an individual that he was entitled to the equal 
protection of the laws, and the State was bound to 
furnish him within its borders facilities for legal 
education substantially equal to those which the 
State there afforded for persons of the white race, 
whether or not other Negroes sought the same op- 
portunity. 

Devious are the ways and means by which the 
Negro has been deprived of his legal rights as an 
American citizen. To the credit of the Supreme 
Court, these have been vindicated in each instance 
by our highest legal tribunal. Perhaps the injus- 
tices most revolting to human nature have been 
confessions extracted through methods of torture 
from accused Negro prisoners. In reversing one 
conviction thus obtained, the Supreme Court of the 
United States in its written opinion said: “Today as 
in ages past, we are not without tragic proof that 
the exalted power of some governments to punish 
manufactured crime dictatorially is the handmaid 
of tyranny.” 

Other instances of legal discrimination against 
the Negro are denial of suffrage; the inequalization 
of salaries paid to Negro and white teachers in the 
same public schools of a particular city or county; 
restrictive covenants to prevent the purchasing or 
even use (rental) of real estate by Negroes; the 
denial of equal accommodations in public vehicles, 
the notorious Jim Crow law. 

The latter gained country-wide, if not world- 
wide, notoriety. Congressman Mitchell, Negro 
member of the Chicago Bar, had been forcibly 
ejected from a Pullman car, while riding from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Hot Springs, Arkansas. This was an 
interstate and hence Federal violation of legal 
rights, much broader in every aspect than a viola- 
tion of State rights through local Jim Crow laws. 
Our Supreme Court decided in favor of Congress- 
man Mitchell’s contention that any citizen in good 
standing may not be refused a Pullman berth, 
when available, or any other right which belongs 
to the ordinary purchase of a first-class interstate 
vehicular ticket. 

The hope for the future has been well expressed 
in the first number of the National Bar Journal: 

Great and trying, difficult and never-ending, is the 
burden of the Negro advocate who dares to attack 
the ever present attempt to foster in a nation, proud 
to call itself the bulwark of and arsenal for world 
democracy, brutal, inhuman and undemocratic prac- 
tices as disclosed by the cases reviewed above, but 
denied, happily, by the esteemed and able justices 
of our Supreme Court. 

The splendid work for the vindication of their 
legal rights accomplished by the Negro Bar Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People deserves the 
congratulations of all Americans. 














SIX MILLION POOR PEOPLE 
LEARN THE LESSON OF TAXES 
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IT was Thomas Jefferson, I believe, who said that 
it had ever passed the wit of man to devise an 
equitable method of taxation. I realize that Thomas 
Jefferson is the forgotten man of the day; still, 
some of us remember him with affection for the 
Declaration of Independence and its doctrine of 
man’s natural rights, which is not so much forgot- 
ten in these days of totalitarianism as rejected. But 
every man who picks up a tax-notice, and regards 
it with beetling brow, will agree with Jefferson 
that our taxes are inequitable. They ought “to swat 
the rich,” he thinks, and spare hard-working, up- 
right persons like himself. But, somehow, the most 
cunning scheme “to swat the rich,” never works 
out that way. Usually, it backfires. 

We started out in this country with the presump- 
tion that taxes were to be assessed to supply the 
Government with money for its necessary expendi- 
tures, and for no other purpose whatever. We still 
hold to that presumption, but we have forgotten 
what “necessary” means. 

Envision a town-meeting in New England, or a 
fiscal court in a Southern State, and we can dis- 
cover the mind of our forefathers on taxes. We 
will also discover, I think, that this was a mind 
that knew what government ought to be. All the 
substantial citizens of township or county have met 
to discuss needs, and to devise ways of paying for 
them. Someone suggests that the stretch of road 
beginning at the house of Preserved Fish and end- 
ing at the junction with the main highway, is wear- 
ing thin. Another proposes the building of a bridge 
over Bank Lick Creek; it will shorten the distance 
from most parts of the county to the county seat 
by at least five miles. 

These are the agenda, and they are thoroughly 
discussed. What will be the cost of repairing the 
road? Who is the most skilled road-mender? The 
case is sifted, and the order issued. The project 
about a bridge calls for further consideration. It 
would be a convenience, but the cost would be 
great, and just now the people are not able finan- 
cially to indulge in mere conveniences. Let the mat- 
ter go over six months or a year. Si Smith’s time 
is not so valuable that a few extra hours of driving 
will cause him much loss, and that goes for the 
rest of the inhabitants, who have been crossing at 
the ford without disaster these fifty years and 
more. Taxes mean money taken out of our pockets, 
and we cannot afford to be more extravagant in 
spending money for public purposes than in spend- 


ing money for our personal necessities, or for our 
families. 

These men knew that the “Government” is a 
pauper. They had not yet yielded to the delusion 
that the Government has stores of uncounted gold, 
and that, in consequence, whatever the Govern- 
ment does for a community is a free gift. They 
were perfectly aware that the Government—a 
phrase they never used, for they considered them- 
selves the “Government”—had not one penny to 
rub against another, until it had taken from their 
pockets two pennies. 

Whatever the name of the man who invented 
taxes, or when and where he lived, it is certain that 
the nature of taxes has not changed throughout 
the ages. Taxes are money taken from the people, 
directly or in a hidden fashion, to be used to de- 
fray the costs of government. As President Roose- 
velt used to repeat in the campaign of 1932, taxes 
are not paid exclusively by the rich. They are paid 
in the sweat of every man who labors. You may 
never see a tax-bill, but you pay nevertheless in 
one way or another, and particularly in the high 
cost of such every-day household commodities as 
rent, food, a coat for young Jack, and shoes for 
little Mary. 

It is the “hidden tax” that enables a Government 
to indulge in spendthrift courses. If we knew the 
variety and extent of these hidden imposts, we 
would protest. But we do not know, and as Govern- 
ment has been carried on in this country for many 
years, we could not know, except in vaguest and 
most elusive outline. 

We need not attribute dishonesty to that shad- 
owy being known as “the Government,” or to its 
multitudinous agents and pursuivants. The field of 
government has expanded so tremendously that 
only a college of competent students could keep 
abreast of the reasons alleged for lavish expendi- 
tures, and even they might go wrong. We cannot 
complain effectively about tax-rates, because we 
know so little about that vast and complicated ma- 
chine, the Government. Hence, Americans who get 
tax-bills, repine and curse, but pay, and all the rest 
of us pay as well, and the Government’s agents 
hold to the joyous road of irresponsible and ex- 
travagant spending—and that is the end of the 
matter, until bankruptcy ensues. 

A good many years ago, I suggested in the 
pages of this Review that every bill introduced in 
Congress should be plainly marked with its price- 
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tag. That would let the people know what it cost. 
Of the thousands of bills brought in at every ses- 
sion, hundreds propose schemes which, quite pos- 
sibly, might make life more “convenient.” As a 
rule, this is the sole angle considered by Congress; 
“necessity” is but rarely considered. Like the 
bridge over Bank Lick Creek, they may really be 
conveniences, but they are conveniences for which 
we cannot afford to pay. A Government, like an 
individual, must cut its coat according to its cloth. 

That consideration, however, has not been urged 
of late in Congress. The fact is that we are told we 
must spend and spend, and then spend some more, 
because our preparations for national defense—or 
for getting into a shooting war, as you prefer—are 
going to cost a great deal of money. In my sim- 
plicity, I should have thought that the prospects of 
being obliged to spend billions was a very fair argu- 
ment for eliminating all unnecessary expenditures, 
and for cutting the others to the bone. Most of us 
try to put aside all that we can when we foresee 
a rainy season, but Governments have another phi- 
losophy, of which the fundamental principle, I 
think, is that it is really quite easy to fool the 
people. Hence I was not particularly disturbed by 
the huge headlines of last week which announced 
that hereafter the single man or woman, earning 
as little as $15 per week which, for most of the 
country is less than a living wage, will be obliged 
to pay the Government an income-tax. On the con- 
trary I greet that clause in the newest Senate tax- 
bill with joy. 

My joy rests, I think, on solid foundations. If this 
tax is imposed, what is known as the tax-base will 
be broadened, and this means that between six and 
seven million Americans who at present pay no 
direct tax, will hereafter pay an annual income-tax. 
There is good reason to believe that as the tax- 
base is broadened, we shall learn by trial-and-test 
methods how to draw up a method of taxation that 
will distribute the burdens more evenly, or, rather, 
that will impose a tax according to real ability to 
pay. Broadening, of course, is merely the first step, 
and the process must not interfere with liberal 
allowances for large families. 

But that is not the chiefest cause of my joy in 
the prospect of adding six million people to the tax- 
rolls. 

Six million more citizens stung in the pocket- 
book will do far more than sixty million printed 
beoks and sixty million street-corner orators to 
teach the American people where the Government 
gets its money. When they realize that all the Gov- 
ernment spends is taken from their pockets, they 
will call a halt on needless expenditures, and by 
developing an intelligent interest in their Govern- 
ment, make it a Government which, from the 
standpoint of economics, is intelligent. 

That we could do with a Government intelligent 
also in other respects, is a proposition which I do 
not merely admit, but warmly sustain. However, 
we cannot have everything at once. But six million 
citizens stung by the gad-flies of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau can constitute an army that will be 
heard when it demands economy in government. 
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THE NEAREST CHURCH 
MAY NOT BE THE TRUEST 


ELSIE BRIGGS 











WHEN I was about five years old, I asked my 
mother why we went to the Episcopal church. “It’s 
the nearest church,” she replied, and that was that. 
After all, why go to the trouble of walking cross- 
town to the Congregational, or taking a street car 
to get to the Methodist or the Unitarian, when 
there was a church next door? 

True, there was a Catholic church just up the 
street, but our family has been Protestant, on both 
sides, for as far back as we can remember. We 
would not think of going there and did we not have 
my father’s word for it that “the Episcopal church 
is as good as any other... .’”’? 

Their backyard ran into ours and father fre- 
quently mowed the church lawn as a sort of good- 
neighbor gesture, although he did not care a snap 
for the minister and always ducked when he saw 
him coming. Father preferred to spend his Sunday 
mornings reading the papers and taking things 
easy. 

When I was nine, we moved to another city and 
became Unitarians. Why not? The Unitarian 
church was directly across the street and if that 
was not a good reason for attending services there, 
tell me one. Who ever heard of people going out of 
their way to go to church? I never did until our 
Negro washerwoman upset the household com- 
pletely by going to her Catholic church on a holy 
day of obligation and showing up two hours late 
for work. Old Annie was always very faithful and 
mother could not understand this new development 
at all. 

“If you had to go to church,. Annie,” she com- 
plained, “why didn’t you pick one nearby?” Annie 
just looked at her and, finding nothing to say, said 
nothing. 

Father liked the Unitarian minister very much. 
In fact, he never neglected an opportunity to praise 
him. At last my mother became curious. It was not 
like father to waste complimentary adjectives on 
anyone. 

“What’s so wonderful about Mr. D. . . ?” she 
wanted to know. And father told her: “He makes 
the best clam chowder I ever ate.” 

The church had recently held a clam bake at 
Nantasket Beach, a well-known watering place in 
Boston harbor, and the Reverend Mr. D. .. . had 
outdone himself with his clam chowder. Father, 
who was a bit of an amateur chef himself, was 
properly impressed. Just how he combined the min- 
ister’s cuisine with his theology, I do not know; but 
to this day I never see a clam without thinking of 
chowder and Mr. D., so great was my parent’s en- 
comium. 

Our next move came when I was just entering 




















high school and thought a great deal about what is 
called “background.” The nearest church simply 
did not measure up to my social aspirations, so I 
walked three miles every Sunday to be properly 
snubbed by a young set who wore asses’ heads for 
power and played Bottom to the Fairy Queen, who 
in this particular instance was the High Episcopal 
Church. 

I did my best to be a part of their brilliant mid- 
summer night, to wander in the forest of their ex- 
quisite dreams and evil enchantments, but I missed 
fire. Something happened along to explode my 
aspirations. 

“You’re only a poor City Editor’s daughter,” my 
father told me frankly, “and you’ll have to find a 
church that’s less expensive.” 

Perhaps it was a good thing for me that my 
father was transferred to the Pacific coast. I cer- 
tainly was developing into one of the most insuffer- 
able, stream-lined brats that ever repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer with a covetous eye on her neigh- 
bor’s fine clothes. 

“Well, where do we go from here?” asked my 
patient and long-suffering mother, when we were 
firmly ensconced in a Hollywood bungalow and the 
first Sunday rolled around, bringing the prospect 
of a visit to a Hollywood church. 

“Oh, let’s try something new,” said father wear- 
ily. “I’m sick of all this old church stuff. It’s the 
same thing over and over again and no two min- 
isters agree on anything. Let’s go to the New 
Thought Center in the corner block. Some of their 
literature came into the office today. They say 
there’s no such thing as sickness, sin and death. I 
think they’re liars, but I’m still open to argu- 
ment.” 

Poor Pa. If he had stuck to his original conclu- 
sion, he might have been alive today. But after 
attending a few meetings he fell for their racket. 
“None of these things move me,” a Biblical quota- 
tion the New Thought practitioner used as a sover- 
eign panacea for all human ailments, became our 
household code. It was supposed to be used for 
broken bones, law suits, childbirth and earthquake. 
But it did not work with pneumonia, and my father 
died. After his death mother was bitter and down 
on religion, generally. 

“We've tried everything but the Holy Rollers,” 
she cried, “and I'll be darned if I’m going to get 
into that.” 

But mother came from fine New England stock 
and you cannot keep a good Yankee away from 
God. She found Him in her own way, and I know 
she’s happy with Him today. 

My sister solved her religious problems by 
marrying a man whc was an Episcopalian, but at- 
tended the Baptist church because the music was 
better than at his church. Being a devotee of the 
muses, she went with him. When he died she found 
her consolation in the Catholic literature sent her 
by Father Edward S. Swift, S.J., of the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, Boston, at my earnest 
request. 

In the course of events, I found myself living 
and working in New York. I had not been inside a 


church in ten years; life had slapped me in the 
face pretty hard and, as I was picking myself up, 
had added injury to insult by kicking me down- 
stairs. 

In this condition I again turned to religion and, 
remembering mother’s practice of going to the 
“nearest church,” I did likewise. This time the 
“nearest church” was the Catholic Church of St. 
John, located on West 31st Street, New York City. 

I could not honestly say it meant very much to 
me, at first, although I attended services faithful- 
ly and was keenly aware of something “different” 
in the entire set-up. I soon got so that I could 
genuflect without falling over myself. Just what 
they were getting at and why they wanted to get 
there was still a blind spot, and before I could find 
out, I had to change residence again and return 
to Boston. 

Here I reflected on my Catholic experience in 
New York. From the very minute that I had 
crossed the threshold of St. John’s Church, some- 
thing had changed, both outwardly and inwardly. 
I tried to analyze the change that had taken place, 
and though I did not then arrive at the full answer, 
I began to have some conception of what had 
happened. 

You cannot enter the Catholic church without 
coming into the presence of God, and no human 
being can face God and be the same afterwards. 
Catholics do not realize this, because, if they are 
good Catholics, they do not attend Protestant 
churches. But almost every convert will testify to 
the same experience, although it comes in different 
ways to different people. As far as words go, it 
may be expressed in a thousand different formulas, 
but it is always fundamentally the identical ex- 
perience. 

With me it was like stepping out of the wind 
and storm of a cold winter’s night, into the peace 
and warmth of a friendly room. Although I did 
not know it at the time, I was then on the road 
home. 

My first Sunday in Boston I started out for the 
“nearest church,” found it and hesitated before 
turning in at the huge ivy-covered door, that sug- 
gested wealth, elegance ... and, alas, uncer- 
tainty. 

How long I stood there, I do not know. Many 
people walked by me and I thought one or two were 
going to stop and speak. Yes .. . a woman was 
coming toward me... a policeman was at the 
corner directing traffic . . . the woman kept com- 
ing with an air of professional hospitality written 
all over her. She was smiling, too . . . they always 
smile. 

“You are a stranger?” she asked. 

“No.” I was speaking just as professionally and 
my smile was just as sweet. “I’m looking for a 
friend . . . if you will excuse me.” And I faded from 
sight. 

The friend in need was the policeman down at 
the corner. I hurried over to him, a pillar of cer- 
tainty in the midst of the whirling traffic, and 
asked: “Could you tell me how to get to the near- 
est Catholic Church?” 
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SMALL STREAMS THAT SWELL 


INTO THE CURRENT OF PAGANISM 


JOHN A. TOOMEY 











ADDRESSING the Eucharistic Congress in St. 
Paul last June, Pope Pius XII said in part: “Early 
explorers record in their relations their utter 
amazement at the mighty current that sweeps 
down the Mississippi River. There is a stronger 
current of black paganism sweeping over peoples 
today, carrying along in its onward rush news- 
papers, magazines, moving pictures, breaking down 
the barriers of self-respect and decency, undermin- 
ing the foundations of Christian culture and educa- 
tion.” 

Impressed by the Holy Father’s words, the 
United Catholic Organizations Press Relations 
Committee, a group of Catholic laymen and lay- 
women engaged in checking and combating anti- 
Catholic manifestations in the press and maga- 
zines, decided to enlarge its sphere of operations. 
In addition to its regular negotiations with publi- 
cations concerning direct anti-Catholic matter, the 
UCOPRC determined to draw from the magazines, 
for the inspection of American Catholics, some part 
of “the current of paganism,” which, as the Pope 
states, is “breaking down the barriers of self- 
respect and decency, undermining the foundations 
of Christian culture and education.” 

The following report, the first of the enlarged 
UCOPRC reports, accumulates samples of the 
character described by His Holiness, the samples 
being selected from some of the better-known 
magazines. It is hoped that the report will be of 
aid to those responsible for reading matter in Cath- 
olic schools, hospitals and other institutions; of aid 
also to Catholic parents in the supervision of their 
children’s reading. The report follows: 

Ladies Home Journal (circulation, 3,650,318) 
July and August: Bette Davis, penning her auto- 
biography, expresses impatience with people who 
are unhappily married but live together because of 
the children. Beatrice Blackmar Gould contributes 
this false statement: “Many of the earlier saints 
... sought only to save their own souls, letting the 
world go hang.” The general tenor of How Ameri- 
ca Lives; No. 19 in Series, endorses birth control. 
The arrival of two children in the early years of 
a marriage is deplored. “Lois (the wife) might 
have learned (housekeeping) easily,” if planned 
parenthood had not failed. 

Collier’s (circulation, 2,790,465) July 26, August 
16: Poor Man’s Garbo, by Ted Shane. Glorification 
of a strip-tease girl and her disrobing act. She is 
described as leaving “the third year of a 
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parochial high school,” and overcoming “‘her innate 
modesty” in order “to help her family.” A short 
story, Ending With Honor, by Will F. Jenkins, 
imparts to a wronged husband something like 
heroic stature because he grants a divorce to his 
sinful wife. With this, the sinful lovers can be mar- 
ried, and the story ends on a note of “they lived 
happily ever after.” 

Harper’s Bazaar (circulation, 207,329) July: A 
Border Incident, by John Cheever. A woman, given 
the name Slattery, and made out to be a practising 
Catholic who goes to Mass on Sunday “before 
breakfast,” sins with a man merely to find out if 
he is a German spy, as suspected by other boarders 
at a summer resort hotel. When she discovers he 
is not a spy, she cries out before the others at the 
hotel: “Mary, Mother of Jesus, I’ve sinned. Mary, 
Mother of Jesus.” There is nothing in the plot call- 
ing for a Catholic. The fact that the author has 
gone out of his way to make a despicable character 
a Catholic imparts to the story a strong anti-Cath- 
olic twist. 

Reader’s Digest (circulation over 4,000,000): 
In the August issue, an article, Don’t Have An 
Abortion, by Jane Ward, taken from The Ameri- 
can Mercury, points out the dangers from quack 
abortionists, but gives the following pagan advice: 
(1) solution is better birth control; (2) abortion 
by trained surgeons, if needed. Legalization of this 
form of murder is suggested; the Commandment, 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill,” is totally disregarded. 
Digest issues for December, 1940, January and 
April, 1941, carried condensations of two books in 
which the Catholic Faith was made to look ridicu- 
lous. The books condensed were To The Indies, by 
C. S. Forester, and The Donkey Inside, by Ludwig 
Bemelmans. 

McCall’s (circulation 3,150,195) July, August: 
In a fiction story, a woman, though stricken with 
an incurable disease and preparing for an early 
death, never thinks of religion. Where the Heart 
Belongs, by Phyllis Duganne, portrays a couple 
drifting toward divorce. The wife, painted as a 
martyr to her husband’s vicious habits, accepts the 
attentions of another man, who wants to win her 
via the divorce courts. An editorial discussion im- 
plies that “the doctrines of faith” are not so im- 
portant as “the simple problems of simple people.” 
A Doctor Needs a Wife, by Eriak Zastrow, nar- 
rates a tale of distressing marital infidelity. 

The New Yorker (circulation 156,548) August 














2: Search Through the Streets of the City, by 
Irwin Shaw, consists of a protracted discussion be- 
tween two former lovers concerning their previous 
sinful relations. The story reeks with suggestive- 
ness, even narrating a scene that had happened 
when they were in bed together. For more than a 
year, the New Yorker frequently has thrown open 
its pages to the contemptuous and blasphemous 
use of the Name of God and the Name, Jesus 
Christ. This issue of August 2, for example, links 
the Sacred Name of Jesus Christ with Gypsy Rose 
Lee, James Joyce, sex, liquor. 

Scribner’s Commentator (circulation 284,071) 
July: Churchmen and the War, by Albert Jay 
Nock. The article is an attack on organized Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Nock lumps all the Christian ecclesias- 
tical bodies together as though they formed a unit, 
and then if any fragment of this imaginary unit 
does not behave the way Mr. Nock feels it should, 
“organized Christianity” is subjected to his dis- 
pleasure. Mr. Nock declares: “All it (organized 
Christianity) offers is an endorsement of the pat- 
tern of conduct set by secular society at the mo- 
ment.” 

In condemning birth control, divorce, suicide, 
mercy killing and abortion, the Catholic Church 
is doing just the opposite of endorsing “the pattern 
of conduct set by secular society.” 

Time (circulation 805,345) July 21 and Au- 
gust 18: While Nock assails “organized Christian- 
ity” for accepting the pattern set by secular so- 
ciety, Time attacks the Catholic Church for not 
accepting this pattern, saying: “Evidence of a 
schism between U. S. mores and the thinking of 
the Roman Catholic Church came from three wide- 
ly scattered quarters. .. .’”’ The evidence as cited by 
Time is: (1) American newspaper reports stated 
that many Catholic leaders in South America 
“view U. S. policies with suspicion”; (2) Roberto 
Farinacci, in Italy, praised Catholic isolationism in 
this country; (3) Father Blakely in AMERICA criti- 
cized the Army for stocking contraceptives, char- 
acterized such practice as a “direct incitement to 
vicious courses.” 

In the above, Time uses somewhat the same 
technique as Mr. Nock. It lugs out the phrase, “the 
thinking of the Roman Catholic Church,” classifies 
under that heading the thinking of any individual 
Catholic on any topic which suits Time’s purpose 
at the moment. It is rather singular that Time 
should use Farinacci in connection with “the think- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Church.” Farinacci is a 
rabid anti-Catholic. Could it be that this fact is 
news to the newsmagazine? With regard to the 
stocking of contraceptives, Time assumes this is in 
line with “U. S. mores.” One cannot help wonder- 
ing how many of the mothers of America would 
agree with this assumption. 

In one of its book reviews, Time remarked: 
“Chief difficulty in writing about Christian good- 
ness is that almost nobody believes it is possible.” 
In one of its science write-ups, it groups “the 
Church” with the Nazis as opponents of evolution. 

The Atlantic Monthly (circulation, 99,715). In 
the December, 1940, issue, The Guilty Ones, by 


Sholem Asch, subtly undermines the historicity of 
the Gospels. Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, by Re- 
becca West, in the February, 1941, issue, falsifies 
the position of the Vatican and the Catholic Church 
in Yugoslavia. In the April number, Albert Jay 
Nock slurs “organized Christianity.” In the July, 
1941, number, American Business and Hitler, by 
Douglas Miller, says if “Hitler wins in Europe, he 
will control the Pope. . . .” The author then specu- 
lates on what American Catholics will do in such an 
event. Will the Church, he inquires, “have to con- 
sent to a political compromise which would endan- 
ger our safety in so far as American Catholics fol- 
low their Church? These speculations raise alarm- 
ing possibilities for the future.” These “specula- 
tions” read amazingly like some “speculations”’ 
which the old Ku Klux Klan used to publish. 

Cosmopolitan (circulation 1,547,198) July-Sep- 
tember: Temporary Address—Reno: The Long 
Journey, by Faith Baldwin, throws the aura of 
nobility around suicide. Gerry, the wife, in Reno to 
get a divorce requested by her husband, kills her- 
self. “Gerry has sought what she thinks is best. 
Who can blame her? Gerry has taken her long 
journey. Surely happiness was at the end of it.” 
Millicent, the other woman in the case, is also in 
Reno for a divorce. After Gerry’s suicide, Millicent 
could now begin her “journey into life, an honest 
traveler . . . awakened to the dignity and integrity 
of the struggling human spirit.” The Marriage 
Ring, by Ann Pinchot, makes a heroine out of a 
woman who is living with a married man. The 
man’s wife is a mental case. In Answer to Life, by 
Pearl S. Buck, love comes to a married woman, 
etc. Rex Beach’s Summer Madness gives us a 
widow wedding a boy twenty years younger. The 
widow knows the marriage will not last. When her 
boy hubby falls in love, she is a good sport and 
generously gives him a divorce. In Wild Is the 
River, by Louis Bromfield, we see a woman who 
runs a house of ill-fame, going to early Mass to 
pray. Arthur Gordon’s The Wolves of Darkness 
outlines for us a woman of no morals, who though 
married, looks upon her wedding vows as “cam- 
paign oratory.” 

American Magazine (circulation 2,245,063) Sep- 
tember: Don’t Tell Them About Us, by Dale Eun- 
son, is the story of the third marriage of a “brave, 
idealistic” young lady. 

Woman’s Home Companion (circulation 3,439,- 
737) August. In Panama Threat, by Brenda Con- 
rad, love comes once more to a married woman. 
Her husband agrees to give her a divorce. “Andy 
(not her husband) was standing in the hall door- 
way. She closed her eyes and waited. She could 
hear him coming across the terrace toward her.” 
The End. — ; 

The examples in the above report are taken from 
only the better-class magazines, and from but a 
few of these. The accumulative effect of such in- 
stances is powerful. One little drop of paganism or 
anti-Catholicism may not do much harm. Many 
little drops united to form a constant and rushing 
current wreak dreadful havoc. It is of this accumu- 
lation that the Pope speaks. 
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BOLSHEVISM EMERGES 


THE renewed activity of Communist agents in this 
country since the Government’s promulgation of 
its policy of all-out aid for Soviet Russia, is alarm- 
ing. In our larger cities, the news-stands are once 
more laden with Communist papers, pamphlets and 
books, and Communist speakers are again holding 
open-air meetings on our street-corners. When Hit- 
ler and Stalin pooled their murderous forces, Com- 
munism sought cover, and those who could not 
escape sought refuge in the usual denial of Party 
membership or of Party sympathy. The scene has 
changed, and the Bolsheviki are now provided with 
an opportunity, beyond their fondest hopes, to 
flaunt their anti-American and _ anti-Christian 
tenets. 

As Catholics and as Americans, we have ex- 
pressed our condemnation of the policy of all pos- 
sible aid for Russia. We believe, with Pius XI, that 
when the Communist leaders profess to be “the 
most zealous promoters and propagandists in the 
movement for world-peace,” they do not put aside 
their “trickery,” or renounce their custom of stir- 
ring up “a class wurfare which causes rivers of 
blood to flow.” (Encyclical On Atheistic Commu- 
nism, March 19, 1937) We have no doubt that 
Stalin will promise to behave in a somewhat civil- 
ized manner, and we also have no doubt that he 
will follow his principle of breaking his promise, as 
he sees fit, to revert once more to barbarism. It 
would be quite impossible to pick out from all the 
world an associate more degraded than Stalin, or a 
doctrine more opposed to Christianity and to the 
American way of life than the Communism of 
which he is the chief exponent. For this reason, it 
is today more necessary than at any time since the 
rise of Stalin’s infamous Government to be on our 
guard against the wiles and trickery of Communist 
agents and agencies. As the Pope writes: 
“Communism is intrinsically wrong, and no one 
who would save Christian civilization may collabo- 
rate with it in any undertaking whatever. Those 
who permit themselves to be deceived into lending 
their aid towards the triumph of Communism in 
their own country, will be the first to fall victims 
of their error.” 

The Pontiff’s words are plain and unmistakable. 
No Catholic can engage in any activity which pro- 
motes the growth of Communism in the United 
States or in any part of the world. The fact that we 
are now committed to a Government policy of aid 
to the Soviet Republics changes in no whit the 
Pontiff’s condemnation of Communism as “intrins- 
ically wrong.” 

For the afflicted Russian people, every Catholic 
will share the Pontiff’s “warmest paternal affec- 
tion.” Catholics would gladly support any plan to 
relieve their physical sufferings, and will welcome 
the day when they are freed from “the yoke im- 
posed upon them by men who in very large part,” 
as Pius XI wrote, “are strangers to the real inter- 
ests of the people.” But Catholics can have no part 
in any plan to aid Communism. 
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EDIT 


SELF-CONTROL 


AT the turn of the century, the average life- 
expectancy was about forty-eight years. Today, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, it is 
about sixty years for men, and sixty-four for 
women. If our medical brethren continue to 
find new ways of keeping this machine of ours 
from wearing out, the result will be a nation of 
old people, for while life-expectancy rises, the 
birthrate tends to fall. Instead of the delight- 
ful prattle of children, we shall soon hear noth- 
ing but the querulous complaints of the de- 
crepit. 

Who will support this disproportionate num- 
ber of the aged, is a question that remains to be 
answered. No champion of the empty cradle 
has yet given an answer that satisfies. Possibly 
they consider the problem of a sufficient supply 
of thinkers and workers to manage and develop 
such activities as agriculture, manufacturing 
and commerce, to be of no importance. To them 
the “planned” birthrate means a rate planned 
to fit in with the self-centered aims of the in- 
dividual. 

These propagandists apparently attach no 
importance to the fact that their proposals are 
an invitation to dispense with self-control. That, 
of course, is something far more serious than 
the problem of who will support our growing 
army of old people. For it does not matter 
much, after all, how long we live. What is of 
first importance is how we live. We have physi- 
cal needs, but since we are not animals, differ- 
ing in degree but not in kind from the beasts 
of the field, we must also provide for the needs 
of our spiritual nature. No man can do that 
who fails to recognize that self-control is the 
condition not only of spiritual progress, but of 
all legitimate achievement. 

The campaign for planned birth-control usu- 
ally flags during war-time. This war may prove 
an exception. The old birth-control committees 
have been silent of late, possibly because their 
work has been taken up by the Government in 
our military camps, through regulations which 
enjoin self-control, and then provide the young 
men with devices which promote the break- 
down of self-control. “It takes self-control to 
get along in life,” the Army tells these boys. 
But why deny that truth by telling them how 
to “get by” without self-control? 





TQRIALS 


COPPERHEADS 


ON Monday of last week, a full-page advertise- 
ment, signed by the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, was published in 
many of the chief newspapers of the country. 
In the course of this announcement, the Asso- 
ciation denounced certain unnamed Americans, 
as “the defeatists, the copperheads, the men 
who, regardless of their sincerity, ‘ought to be 
in German uniforms, because they are winning 
more battles in Europe than the German gen- 
erals’.” No names were mentioned, but Sena- 
tors Wheeler and Walsh, Mr. Charles Lind- 
bergh, and President Hutchins, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will probably find that the cap 
was intended for them, and wonder at the ex- 
tent and power of the influence attributed to 
them. 

The right of the Association to buy space in 
any publication, and to use any proper means 
it can find for the advocacy of its purposes by 
print or speech, is, of course, unquestioned. We 
hope that we shall ever be among the first to 
defend constitutional free speech, but we must 
regret a certain narrowness in the position as- 
sumed by the Association. Surely, the Ameri- 
can who dissents from the Association’s de- 
mand that this country at once “clean up the 
Atlantic by sinking on sight the German sub- 
marines, surfaces raiders, etc., that are destroy- 
ing the freedom of the seas,” hardly deserves 
to be stigmatized as a “copperhead,” or as a 
man who ought to wear a Nazi uniform. 

As President Roosevelt said very truly some 
months ago: “Transports mean shooting, and 
shooting means war.” Judged by the Presi- 
dent’s view of the matter, war is precisely what 
the Association urges, and, as far as can be 
ascertained, war is precisely what a majority of 
the American people most emphatically do not 
want. If the Association is looking for “copper- 
heads” and alleged Nazi sympathizers, it will 
find millions of them in this majority opposed 
to war. 

It must be assumed that, ultimately, the pur- 
pose of both this majority and of the Associa- 
tion is the defense of the United States. Differ- 
ence arises only as to the best means to achieve 
this purpose. If all parties think in terms of 
aiding America first, we shall probably succeed 
in keeping the curse of war from our land. 


THE UNION IN CHAINS 


TWO strikes that aroused nation-wide interest 
were “settled” last week. But if Lincoln’s opinion 
that nothing is settled until it is settled right, is 
still valid, neither of these strikes was settled. 

The first of these labor dislocations involved a 
shipbuilding concern. It kept more than 16,000 men 
out of work for nearly three weeks, and held up 
Government contracts for vessels to cost nearly 
half a billion dollars. The Detroit strike of trans- 
portation employes all but brought business to a 
standstill in this city of one and one-half million 
people. 

Neither of these strikes turned on better wages 
or improved working conditions. In the shipyard 
strike, the C.I.O. sought to compel the company to 
discharge any employe who would not pay his 
union dues, or who otherwise failed to maintain 
good standing as a union member. Technically, the 
men now at work might join or not join the union, 
but all new employes were to be forced to join, and 
no one could resign without losing his job. The 
company held that it could neither compel any em- 
ploye to join the union, nor deprive the union man 
of his job if he wished to leave the union, or fell 
behind in his dues. In Detroit, the fight was be- 
tween the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L., with both 
seeking recognition as sole bargaining agent for 
the employes. The city argued that under its char- 
ter it could not grant recognition to either, but 
brought the strike to an end by receding from this 
position. The legal questions involved will now, in 
all probability, be threshed out in the courts. 

Two conclusions must present themselves to the 
thoughtful observer. The first is that the unions 
are showing small concern for the rights of the 
public. The shipworkers were apparently willing to 
wreck the Government’s defense program to secure 
enforcement of union regulations, now existing and 
to be framed hereafter. The street-car workers on 
their part did not hesitate to expose business 
houses to great financial losses, to prevent workers 
from getting to factories which hold large Govern- 
ment contracts, and to subject the general public 
to grave inconvenience, and even to danger. 

Too many unions are following the policy of the 
distillers in the years before Prohibition. Setting 
public opinion at naught, these did more than 
Wayne Wheeler, the Anti-Saloon League, and the 
W.C.T.U. to bring on the country the curse of Fed- 
eral Prohibition. Unions may win apparent vic- 

tories through strikes, but they forget that when- 
ever the Government takes over a shop, something 
more than a resumption of work results. Public 
opinion is offended, as a rule, and the Government 
has taken the first step to a control of the union 
which, in time, will differ only in minor detail from 
the absorption of the workers’ unions by the Soviet 
Government. 

The second conclusion suggested by these strikes 
is that in spite of liberal State and Federal legisla- 
tion, aiming at the protection of employes, these 
quarrels continue to impose financial losses upon 
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the worker. The Allis-Chalmers strike went on for 
three months, and nothing could be done by State 
or Federal boards to end it. The strikes in the Cali- 
fornia airplane industry, and in the New Jersey 
shipyards would have gone on indefinitely, had not 
the Government taken these plants, in one case, 
at the point of a gun. 

With all our mounting mass of labor legislation, 
we still are in search of a just and proper method 
of averting strikes, and of ending them, when they 
arise, on just terms. Unfortunately, in many of its 
phases our labor legislation encourages the union 
to believe that while it can do no wrong, every 
employer is ready and even eager to do wrong. 
When an employer declines to submit to rulings by 
the Federal Labor Board, control of his property 
is taken from him. No comparable penalty is im- 
posed upon the union which defies the Board. 

As long as this one-sided legislation remains on 
the books, labor disputes will continue. If they do 
not increase greatly in the coming year, we shall 
be exceedingly fortunate. 

The labor union has nothing worthwhile to gain 
from members who have been compelled to join 
and pay dues, or lose their jobs. The only union 
worth having is a union free alike from the domi- 
nation of employers and labor groups. The strength 
of the union is found in its character as a voluntary 
association, and that character is lost when it be- 
comes a group of terrorized and discontented 
slaves. 


ON THE POTOMAC 


IN Herkimer, a charming little city in the western 
part of New York, the traveler will come upon a 
statue of Francis E. Spinner. The reader of almost 
any biography of Lincoln will recall him because of 
Lincoln’s amused exclamation: ‘Look at Spinner’s 
signature! Was there ever anything like it on 
earth?” 

“Father” Spinner was Treasurer of the United 
States under Lincoln, but he is also known as the 
man who first brought women into Government 
service. He began with one, but today there are 
approximately 100,000 in the city of Washington 
alone. Life in the capital was simple in Spinner’s 
day, and for women, safe, but today it is simple for 
nobody, and unsafe for women. 

Despite all that is said of equality, the truth 
remains that women need a protection with which 
men can dispense. Washington’s frightful crime 
record, recently discussed in Congress, shows plain- 
ly that they are not getting it. Washington’s under- 
staffed police force rarely captures a major crimi- 
nal, but its futile efforts disclose many suspects, 
against whom not a shred of evidence can be found. 
Since most of these suspects are Negroes, trouble 
is brewing along the Potomac. 

Congress finds the remedy in a larger police 
force. A larger force is certainly needed, but it is 
not the remedy. No less than the villages in the 
backward parts of this country, this new Washing- 
ton needs a religious rebirth. 
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POOR RICH MEN 


NOT long ago, a man once known throughout the 
world was stricken with a sudden illness, and died 
after a few hours, in a public hospital. In his youth, 
he had been a “practical’’ Catholic, but he had 
suffered the misfortune at the beginning of his 
career of falling in with capitalists who never per- 
mitted their religion to stand between them and a 
dishonest profit. Recognizing his remarkable busi- 
ness ability, they were glad to associate him with 
their enterprises, and it was not long before he was 
able to teach them dishonest methods that were 
safer, legally, than theirs, and far more profitable. 

No one who has been taught the truths of reli- 
gion in his childhood can engage in dishonest 
courses without feeling, at first, the reproaches of 
conscience. This young man was no exception, but 
the lure of gain finally overcame him. He then de- 
cided to put conscience out of his life by abandon- 
ing his religion, and joining a condemned secret 
society of which his chief associates were already 
members. For many years he prospered, but in 
course of time, the methods on which he had relied 
were forbidden by the civil authority, and his prof- 
its declined. It was suspected that he had lost much 
money in his later years, but when his will was 
probated, his executors discovered that he was 
heavily in debt. He had died poor, almost friendless, 
alone, and even unknown, for the hospital authori- 
ties were not able to identify him until the day 
after his death. 

God’s grace can work miracles, and in his last 
moments this poor rich man may have turned to 
God, begging forgiveness. But all that is known 
is that the greater part, by far, of his life was 
passed without Mass and without the Sacraments. 

As a boy he had doubtless listened when the 
Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, vi, 24-33) 
was read and explained by the zealous pastor of 
the little country church which he and his par- 
ents attended. Unfortunately, the solemn warning 
against ill-gotten wealth which this Gospel promul- 
gates, and its beautiful lesson of trust in God our 
Father, faded from his mind in the years of his 
young manhood. It is probable that at first he was 
quite sure that he could work hard to amass 
wealth, and remain faithful to God’s law. Probably 
too, he tried later on to find a compromise between 
that law and the dishonest methods of making 
money which attracted him. But he soon discov- 
ered that no man can serve two masters. When the 
final test came, and he was obliged to choose be- 
tween God and his riches, God was renounced. By 
experience he had learned the truth of Our Lord’s 
words, “You cannot serve God and mammon.” 

Because most Catholics feel that they will al- 
ways be poor, not many Catholics are in sore need 
of the warning contained in our Gospel. But there 
is no virtue in being poor, unless we are content to 
be poor, trusting in all things to God’s sweet Provi- 
dence. The most appealing lesson in tomorrow’s 
Gospel is that we trust Him utterly, knowing that 
He will give us all that we need, and withhold all 
that might hurt us. 
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CHAPLAINS 

Epitor: The article, The Chaplains Swing Along 
with the Lads in the Camps (AMERICA, August 16) 
is to the point. Having spent a number of years in 
the Army as enlisted man and officer, I know pretty 
well what a Chaplain can and cannot do in his job. 
For the right kind of Catholic Chaplain there is a 
golden opportunity at this time to do untold good 
for Catholic soldiers, and non-Catholics, too, often 
look to him for advice and guidance. A non-Cath- 
olic officer who has spent thirty years in the Army 
once remarked to me that the Catholic priest 
wielded great influence for good. 

Personally, I think the Chaplain could do better 
work if he were not an Army officer. Why not have 
a Civilian Chaplains Corps under the jurisdiction 
of the Army but not subject to the Military Law or 
Army Regulations. The rate of pay should be the 
same for all Chaplains. As it is now they are com- 
missioned as officers and promoted and receive in- 
creases in pay according to grade just as any other 
officer but with no added responsibility, with the 
married non-Catholic receiving allowances for wife 
and children. 

In closing I should like to say it is a disgrace to 
see Chaplains out of necessity becoming the Army’s 
number-one hitchhikers. When the outfit moves by 
motor he must beg someone for transportation, 
because there is no vehicle issued for the use of 
Chaplains. Take the trailers away from the Gen- 
erals and give them to the Chaplains, fitted up like 
our missionary trailers, to be used during maneu- 
vers for religious services, office, etc. With the 
Chaplain’s flag displayed on the trailer every soldier 
would then know where to find the Chaplain instead 
of looking for him among the pup tents, where he 
will be if he is so unfortunate as to be below the 


grade of Major. 
New York, N. Y. W. H. Dopp 


THE QUINTS 

EpiTor: I read the very interesting article on the 
Dionnes in this week’s issue of AMERICA, and I was 
really gratified that it cleared up a misapprehen- 
sion on my part as to the family. While I was al- 
ways of the opinion that the Canadian Government 
overstepped its rights and duties, this was predi- 
cated upon the fact that I do not even concede that 
the State, as such, has any right to interfere with 
a family relationship and a family unit, unless 
there is actual dereliction on the part of the 
parents. In other words, it is only in extreme 
situations that I would concede the right of the 
State to step in. I do not consider poverty per se 
sufficient. If the parents are impoverished through 
no fault of their own, there is no reason why they 


should be penalized and, furthermore, all that a 
State has to do is see that the physical wants of 
such a family are supplied. You can readily see that 
this would not necessitate the isolation of one part 
of the family from the rest. It was, therefore, en- 
lightening and gratifying to find that there was no 
excuse whatsoever for the disruption of this par- 
ticular family unit and that the probabilities were 
that no great harm would be done if the family 
were kept intact. 

Be that as it may, it was more than interesting 
to pick up Sunday’s issue of the New York Daily 
News and find a beautiful colored picture of the 
entire Dionne family. The portrait of this family 
discloses that the father meets with the description 
given in AMERICA and so does the mother, and all 
the rest of the children look every bit as good as 
the Quints and appear to be fine manly and lady- 
like normal children, quite worthy of association 
with their publicized sisters. This picture is a fit- 
ting supplement to the article, The Quints are Now 
Seven. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. SAMUEL G. WAGNER 


HOT WEATHER QUARREL 

EpitTor: I was mistaken. The revised Catholic ver- 
sion of the New Testament is not introducing 
Savior to American Bible readers. Such is the spell- 
ing in Bishop (later Archbishop) Kenrick’s trans- 
lation of the Four Gospels, published in 1849— 
almost a hundred years ago. 


Kokomo, Ind. F. Jos. MuTCH 


FIRST UNIVERSITY 

EprTor: The letter of “Alumnus” of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, in the issue of AMERICA for 
August 9 about the oldest Catholic University in 
the United States lacked some important data, and 
gives a very incomplete and perhaps misleading 
notion. 

It is true that Pope Pius VII in 1822 made St. 
Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore a University. Rev. 
Joseph W. Ruane’s Beginnings of St. Sulpice in 
the United States gives the documents showing not 
only that St. Mary’s was made a Pontifical Univer- 
sity in 1822, but was created a University with all 
the usual powers and privileges by an Act of the 
Legislature of Maryland, passed on January 19, 
1805. At that time the Sulpicians conducted an in- 
stitution of the liberal arts and sciences on the 
model generally followed by American universities, 
such as Harvard and Yale. The College was very 
successful, in fact was one of the best in the United 
States, and numbered many distinguished Ameri- 
cans among its alumni. It was still a flourishing 
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institution when the Sulpicians, in 1852, decided 
to confine their efforts to their original purpose of 
educating young men for the priesthood. The Col- 
lege was not succeeding in fostering vocations, and 
in the meantime, in 1848, St. Charles’ Preparatory 
Seminary at Ellicott City had been opened. The 
date of St. Mary’s University, January 19, 1805, 
of course, is antecedent to the dates of both George- 
town and St. Louis. 

It is interesting to know that the first class in 
Georgetown Academy was given in November, 
1791, to Mondesir, a seminarian from St. Mary’s, 
which had formally opened its courses on October 
3, although the first four Fathers and the first 
five students of St. Mary’s had landed in Baltimore 
on July 10, 1791, and had lived together as a Com- 
munity until the Seminary formally opened. The 
first and sole student at Georgetown for many 
months was William Gaston, whose distinguished 
career and character are well known. 

It was one of the Sulpicians of Baltimore, Father 
Dubourg, afterwards Bishop and Archbishop, who 
raised Georgetown Academy to the rank of a col- 
lege, of which he was President 1796-98. It was the 
same Dubourg who, as Bishop of New Orleans and 
St. Louis, opened an Academy in St. Louis which 
later developed into St. Louis University, under the 
Jesuit Fathers. 

Another noteworthy fact is that Bishop Flaget 
who had taught at St. Mary’s Seminary and at 
Georgetown, founded St. Mary’s College in Bards- 
town, Kentucky. It was first conducted by secular 
priests. Bishop Flaget invited the Jesuits to take 
charge of it. Later they closed the Kentucky col- 
lege and joined the college in Fordham. Just a hun- 
dred years ago, the arrangements for the found- 
ing of St. John’s College, Fordham, were made by 
Bishop Dubois, a Sulpician, and his former pupil 
and coadjutor, John Hughes. 

One of Fordham’s early presidents was Father 
John Larkin, a former Sulpician and very distin- 
guished priest, who founded St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, New York, of which he was the first 
president. 

To me as a Sulpician alumnus, these intertwin- 
ings of the history of the early Sulpicians and the 
Jesuit Fathers are very interesting. I find it par- 
ticularly interesting in this year 1941, when Ford- 
ham celebrates its one hundredth anniversary and 
St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore is celebrating its 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. The Church 
of America certainly owes a great debt of gratitude 
to these two bodies of educators. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. JOHN L. BELFORD 


SPAIN 
Eprror: Let the reader from West Newton, Pa. 
say to the reader from West Newton, Mass., 
(AMERICA, August 16) that the Spanish Bishops 
made an urgent appeal to America to help them 
in their hour of need but no one has responded. 
Some of us are asking the question: “Why are 
the Catholics in America letting the Church down 
in Spain?” 
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This criminal negligence seems to fit in the pat- 
tern: some of our leaders will go to great lengths 
of embarrassment while others will remain silent 
(for allegedly political reasons) when Communism 
is put on the spot. 

Think of the blood bath Spain has just gone 
through and, right after that devastating civil war, 
she is now blockaded by all major powers either 
politically or economically. 

If Spain pulls through this she has no thanks to 
give us. 


West Newton, Pa. JACOB T. CASALE 


VOCATIONS 
EpiTor: With regard to the discussion, “Why Few- 
er Girls Become Nuns,” today I listened to an ex- 
cellent review in a large summer adult education 
class of the very popular book, Restless are the 
Sails. Our reviewer very dramatically and feeling- 
ly closed her review by reading the last lines of 
the book: 

“‘T’m glad I’m not a Nun,’ Ann said dreamily, 
listening to the convent bells.” 


Denver, Colo. LL. 


DISSENT ON LETTERS 


Epitor: I want to congratulate AMERICA for its 
fearless and sensible editorial comments and in 
particular for the comment (August 2) on General 
Marshall’s proposal concerning the sending of 
American troops anywhere in the world, closing 
with your appeal: “If you do not agree with Gen- 
eral Marshall, tell your Congressman and Senator, 
and above all tell the President.” 

I wish to disagree with Mr. Hoffman’s letter, 
“Expert Advice,” and with A.B.S.’s letter “Letters 
to Congress,” (both August 30) for these reasons. 

This country is a democracy. We pride ourselves 
on the fact that the majority should rule. Now 
the vast majority of the American people want to 
keep out of European and Asiatic wars. We are 
wide-awake intelligent people and we can see that 
the policies of our high officials are leading us step 
by step closer and closer to war. Are we to sit 
down and take it without expressing our rightful 
disapproval and condemnation of these policies and 
acts that might plunge us into war? Let us take 
advantage of our glorious prerogative of express- 
ing our views. 

History tells us how peoples have been misled 
by their leaders in the past. Without any con- 
demnation of our elected representatives—because 
I want to judge they are sincere in their motives 
to keep us out of war—we still see that their 
policies are leading us to war. Some are bold 
enough to admit openly they want war. How can 
we show our disapproval but by writing? 

I hope more and more periodicals, newspapers 
and public-spirited and truly patriotic men and 
women will take up that worthwhile hobby, of 
“Letting your Congressmen and the President 
know what you want.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. 7. eh eA 
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CATHOLIC FICTION: 3. READER-HAZARD 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 








IT has always been a tantalizing point for discus- 
sion among those who delve into that elusive sub- 
ject, the philosophy of history, whether the times 
produce the great man, or the great man makes 
the times. Was the layer cake of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries so grand and succulent 
that it simply cried out for its Napoleonic icing, or 
was it the Little Corporal’s frosting that made 
what was really a bride’s first dismal failure of a 
cake seem so lusciously tempting? 

In the field of literature, too, I suppose, it is 
debatable whether the tastes of the reading public 
call forth the great novel, or whether the great 
novel springs full blown on an unready and unsus- 
pecting public, to transpose and sublimate its dor- 
mant taste and appreciation. 

It is the old question of supply and demand, of 
course, and too strict an application of it to litera- 
ture is not to be attempted. But even if the times 
and their temper are not the cause of great writ- 
ing, they are undoubtedly a condition. Mr. Brady, 
in last week’s AMERICA, discussed most interest- 
ingly the fact that the times have been adverse to 
the writing of Catholic fiction. And Mr. Belvedere, 
in opening this discussion of the Catholic fiction, 
concluded with the remark: “The great Catholic 
novel will come when the soil and air of America 
are congenial to it.” 

These observations, I think, are very true, but I 
feel that the implications they contain can be 
brought much more frankly into the open. The soil 
and air of America have not been congenial to the 
writing of the great Catholic novel, largely because 
American Catholic culture itself has offered a 
stony soil and few sweet breezes for the nourish- 
ment of the imaginative and vivid portrayal of life 
that fiction is. 

Note that I do not say that Catholic culture is of 
its nature thus unfriendly to the novelist’s craft; 
what I do say is that the American version or appli- 
cation of that culture has set the novelist an almost 
impossible task. This can be seen, I think, if we 
turn to an examination of the attitude of Catholic 
readers. That attitude has reflected all too often a 
Catholic social consciousness that is tinged with 
excessive touchiness, with readiness to see offence 
and insults everywhere, with puritanism, which all 
spring, I fear, from an inferiority complex. Willy- 


nilly, our authors have bent to these cramping 
winds, to the detriment of their art. 

This attitude of American Catholics has been to 
a great extent inevitable. We are a minority group 
that has had to fight constantly (and gloriously) 
to preserve its existence and assure its growth. 
This has led to an insistence on the defense of the 
Faith, on apologetics in that narrower sense of the 
word which means the answering of charges and 
accusations made against us and loses sight of the 
great strategic principle that the best defense is a 
strong offense, that the best apologetic of the Faith 
is not the unending refutation of slanderous 
charges against us, but the unfolding of the fulness 
of Catholic dogma, in all its comprehensive and 
breath-taking beauty. 

This eagerness to swarm to the ship’s rail with 
pike and cutlass ready to repel boarders, leads not 
infrequently to a jumpiness that makes us imagine 
a sinister Jolly Roger floating on the masthead of 
many an indifferent and even friendly craft that 
comes within hailing distance. Catholic writers, 
knowing this nervousness of Catholic readers, have 
been forced to tread with perhaps undue wariness, 
to make their good intentions apparent with pain- 
ful and unartistic obviousness, or dance at the end 
of a rope on the critics’ yard-arm, condemned and 
executed pirates. 

Let us see a few examples of how this readiness 
to detect minor heresies assures Catholic novelists 
of an over-scrupulous scrutiny. You may remem- 
ber the storm of protest the Abbey Theatre Players 
roused some years ago when they visited this coun- 
try. Scores of Catholic organizations avowed that 
they saw in the plays a deliberate and malicious 
defaming of Irish-Catholics, because many of the 
plays had Irish characters of low type—drunkards 
or crafty schemers. These characters were all 
taken as being representative, in the author’s in- 
tention, of Irish-Catholicism, and therefore the 
plays were a grotesque distortion of a great Cath- 
olic country. Well, so they would be, if that were 
the author’s intention, but why must we be so 
ready to take the unpleasant characters as typical 
in the author’s mind, instead of the good and noble 
ones? 

As a matter of fact, no author who really writes 
sits down to draw any of his people as types. He 
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makes them come alive as flesh-and-blood individ- 


uals, who stand on their own feet and not for any: 


group. They have, then, to be judged as individuals, 
with the eccentricities and defects that individuals 
are heir to. This readiness to take the portrayal of 
personal shortcomings as a defamation of the insti- 
tution or group has come to my attention twice in 
recent past. One critic writes of Dean Fitzgerald 
in The Keys of the Kingdom: “He is grossly super- 
stitious and terribly ambitious. . . . Of course, you 
know, I know, of inordinately ambitious clerics .. . 
but why approve reducing that to the typical in 
one of the two pastors in the book?” But why must 
we jump to the conclusion that Dr. Cronin intended 
the ambition of one cleric to be any more typical of 
the priesthood than the heroism of Father Francis? 
The same criticism has been made of one of the 
nuns in Land of Spices, and the same answer holds. 

A further defect in our Catholic reading public, 
which may well make our writers hesitant, is the 
docility of the faithful. By this I mean the readi- 
ness of the laity to condemn a book on the say-so 
of the priest. There ought to be, of course, cleri- 
cal guidance; priests should warn and condemn, 
strongly and uncompromisingly, when there is 
question of Faith and morals, but when it comes to 
a literary judgment, the lay reader ought to make 
up his own mind and form his own taste. 

There is likely to grow up, in Catholic circles, 
what I may call a conspiracy of condemnation, 
which springs from our deep spirit of unity. One 
priest will condemn a book, and his condemnation 
will sweep through the pages of the Catholic press, 
gathering authority as it goes. One recent letter 
by a cleric, condemning The Keys of the Kingdom 
on the preposterous grounds that it is porno- 
graphic, was reprinted by two other Catholic 
papers, not as the opinion of the original writer, 
but as their own editorial judgment. This follow- 
the-leader rigmarole stultifies our pretensions at 
passing a critical judgment on current fiction. 

Now, all this readiness to take offense at the 
portrayal of defects in institutions and groups that 
we venerate has its rise in a very noble idealism. 
We know that the Church and the priesthood and 
the Religious life are, in the ideal order, perfect. 
We know that that perfection is the exemplar to 
be mirrored in every individual, but let us, at the 
same time, be real enough to admit that the ideal 
is not harmed when the individual is shown falling 
humanly short of it. Indeed, the converse is true, 
and ideals can be held so high, in so rare an atmos- 
phere, that their outlines are wavery. The old style 
of hagiography had that great defect: it portrayed 
the Saints as so absolutely perfect as to be inhu- 
man, and the ideals of sanctity were thereby dis- 
torted. 

Another inclemency in the soil and air of Ameri- 
can Catholic culture that makes for the stunting 
of our authors, is that we are still too much wedded 
to sweetness-and-light stories. We have, indeed, 
come a long way since the ’nineties, when A Round 
Table of the Representative American Catholic 
Novelists (at which is served a feast of excellent 
stories) had little to offer save tales of the defi- 
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nitely “goody-goody” type. But even today, there 
are relatively few Catholics to catch the great 
truth and sombre beauty of such an austere book 
as The Labyrinthine Ways. 

The “moral” of this book appears very indirectly 
but nonetheless powerfully, and too many Catholic 
readers still want their virtue and vice in novels to 
be unadulterated black and white, forgetting that 
vice and virtue in life seldom lower or shine in such 
unrelieved shades. 

Now, here we touch upon that extremely vexed 
question: what makes a bad or indecent book. I 
prefer not to go into it, as a future paper in this 
discussion will be devoted to it. But I do think it 
only fair to say that there is such a thing as the 
over-suspicious Catholic mentality, which is too 
ready to see indecency in literature. Such a con- 
science is, to be sure, at bottom fine and pure, but 
it is a virtue that runs to excess, and excess is 
never virtuous. One’s own conscience, needless to 
say, must be followed, but consciences are not in- 
frequently ill-grounded, and the ideal of virtue is 
not to follow any sort of conscience, but one that 
is based on the firm ground of truth. 

Strange as it may seem, the virtue of charity has 
a place to find even in an approach to literature. 
Reactions of Catholic readers and the dicta of 
Catholic reviewers cannot be Catholic when and if 
they indulge in rashly imputing motives to authors. 
There is all too much of this, as the recent harsh 
criticism of the Cronin book shows. I am not cru- 
sading for this particular book, but rather against 
the principles that underlie so many of the attacks 
on it. To quote but a few excerpts that have come 
to my attention, we hear: “As a literary means to 
his evil purpose, the first part of the book is well 
done”; “the attitude of the missionary sister is 
malicious, and that adjective goes for the whole 
book”; “the author would set himself up as a mas- 
ter of the spiritual life”; another reviewer calls the 
book “vile, mendacious and blasphemous.” 

All this may seem to be making a mountain out 
of a molehill, but really, the issues are far deeper 
than a mere vindication of The Keys of the King- 
dom. They touch upon the whole attitude of the 
Catholic reading public. Until we can get criticisms 
and judgments that are temperate and objective, 
yes, and charitable, Catholic readers are going to 
loom like forbidding crags in the minds of prospec- 
tive Catholic novelists. Their Catholic confréres, 
they feel, will be all too ready to roast them. Why, 
then, make the effort; just write an ordinary novel 
with nothing particularly Catholic about it, and go 
on hoping, in the meantime, that the soil and at- 
mosphere of America will some day (a millenium 
or two from now) be congenial to the great Ameri- 
can Catholic novel. 





The interest roused by this discussion on 
Catholic fiction impels us to continue it. Next 
week, therefore, Francis X. Connolly will 
carry on with further observations on reader 
psychology.—EDITOR. 
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CHALLENGE TO CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL PLANNING 


PLANNING FoR AMERICA. By George B. Galloway and 

Associates. Henry Holt and Co. $3 
WHATEVER be the end of the present world-wide up- 
heaval, most people are coming to realize, some re- 
luctantly, some gleefully, that there will be no return 
to the social and economic structure of 1910 or 1928 
or even 1938. Socialization, collectivism, regimentation, 
nation-wide or even international economic planning 
(call it what you will), is not only in the air; it has 
been coming down to earth over an ever-widening sur- 
face. If we leave aside for the moment those strange 
mentalities that are definitely wedded to Nazism, Fas- 
cism or Communism, the root of this realization may 
be found in the scars of the depression years, in the 
selfish appreciation that there can be no security or 
democracy side by side with economic misery or indus- 
trial slavery, and finally and most hopefully in the 
growth of a social consciousness based on a reverence 
for human dignity and an understanding of social one- 
ness. 

The TNEC reports, the studies of the Brookings In- 
stitution, fireside chats and propaganda of all kinds, 
good and bad, have acquainted all of us with the sinful 
inequalities of our economic system. Personal experi- 
ence and modern history are adding up to the determina- 
tion that something can and must be done about it. 

That something means social planning on a wide 
scale even in the haven of free enterprise and rugged 
individualism that is the United States. The authors of 
Planning for America cover pretty thoroughly the plan- 
ning that is actually going on in our country. Their aim 
is to reconcile this planning with democracy. Actually 
they do not succeed in offering a plan, but merely give 
a description of planning. They offer no plan because 
they have no plan. For all their constant emphasis on 
democratic phrasing, they do not see how complete con- 
trol over so many things can go into Federal hands 
without giving birth (or is it growth?) to an Ameri- 
can type of dictatorship. And yet they realize that if 
all our planning merely succeeds in transferring eco- 
nomic power from Big Industry to Big Government, the 
second state may well be worse than the first. 

Some of their bewilderment is apparent in two state- 
ments, both of them well founded: “In the race be- 
tween education and catastrophe, education is too slow.” 
And again: “No plan affecting economy as a whole 
could succeed in a democracy if imposed by force... . To 
succeed in practice, the champions of planning may 
have to resort to some such methods of education and 
propaganda as have Fascism and Nazism.” 

Actually, education is essential, but can we educate 
before the catastrophe? People today are being educa- 
ted to sacrifice for the stupendous necessities of war. 
Fifty billion? A hundred billion? We have not the 
money. But we must have it. So, sacrifice. Can we edu- 
cate to similar sacrifice for peace and decent living? 

One of the authors remarks that this country could 
immediately and profitably embark on a rehousing 
project to the tune of fifty billion dollars. Impossible? 
Fifty billion for destruction is a simple thing, but fifty 
billion for the construction of decent houses? Perhaps 
we can be educated before the catastrophe. 

Fortunately, there is a plan that can reconcile de- 
mocracy and wide social planning. The authors of this 
volume do not know it, for they dismiss the grand plan 
of Pius XI in two or three lines. The thinkers in the 
C.I.O. are wiser men, for they have drawn from Pius 
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Have you read— 


THE MAN WHO GOT EVEN 
WITH GOD 


By a Trappist 


You've probably heard of it already—now read this amazing 
story of a tempestuous Texas cowboy who turned Trappist 
monk to “‘get even with God.” $2.00 





For and about children 
KEEPER OF THE GATE 


By Sister Margaret Patrice, $.S.J. 


In this short life of St. Joseph for children 10 years and up, 
the author builds a picture of a brave man, the keeper of Mary, 
the “gate of Heaven.” Its simplicity is its charm. 9S cents 


HEAVENWORDS 


By the Rev. Wilfrid J. Diamond 
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THE CHILD AND YOU 
By the Rev. F. J. Kieffer, S.M. 


Translated by Brother Gustavus, $.M. 


Teachers, parents, and all who have to do with the guidance of 
children find this book an authority as a means of developing 
the child educationally and morally into a worth-while adult. $2.00 


HELPING YOUTH TO GROW 


By the Rev. Joseph G. Kempf, Ph.D. 


Thirteen studies of problems which parents and teachers must 
face in bringing youth to maturity, emphasizing understanding 
of the adolescent as well as discussing particular questions. $2.00 
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By the Rev. George Zimpfer 
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show nuns the possibilities of happiness by correcting common 
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XI the fundamentals of their proposed Industrial Coun- 
cils which find no mention at all in this comprehensive 
volume. 

All in all, however, if we except the hoary, illogical 
and wholly childish Malthusianite who wrote the chap- 
ter on Population Trends, the authors have done a good 
piece of work. They will have done a monumental work 
if they inspire some Catholic University to set up im- 
mediately a commission of experts,—sociologists, econ- 
omists, industrialists, farmers, workers—to make a prac- 
tical study in any one industry of the immediate pos- 
sibility of Pius XI’s plan for Reconstruction of the So- 
cial Order. JoHN P. De.aney, S.J. 


CAPTIVATING LOOK-SEE 
INTO CHINATOWN 


SHAKE HANDS WITH THE DraGon. By Carl Glick. 

Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.75 
MR. WU, worried because he was afraid of an enemy, 
finally decided that his enemy, being only human, was 
probably as afraid of him. So, when next they met in 
the street, instead of ignoring or insulting him elab- 
orately, Mr. Wu was polite, stopped to chat with his 
enemy and complimented him profusely. The other was 
surprised, but, not to be outdone in politeness, returned 
the compliments; Mr. Wu reports, “the unpleasant 
thoughts we had harbored in our hearts against each 
other slipped like water through our fingers.” He and 
his enemy became friends. “That’s what I mean,” says 
Mr. Wu, “by shaking hands with the Dragon”—the 
dragon of fear, fear of the unknown. 

The shy and quiet, poker-faced but fun-loving and 
philosophic people of Doyer and Pell and Mott Streets 
in New York—and in the Chinatowns of all our Ameri- 
can cities—are in for a good bit of handshaking from 
those who read this captivating book. For Mr. Glick 
writes with infectious affection of his Chinese-Ameri- 
can friends. If you can restrain yourself from requoting 
to your friends a hundred and more sound and sensible 
sayings Mr. Glick quotes from his friends, or from re- 
counting many a fragrant anecdote told here, you are 
indeed of iron heart. Shake hands with Mr. Wu and his 
son, Eddie, (ex-number-one Bad Boy); with wise and 
kindly grandmother-boss, Ah-Pau; with Charlie Kwong, 
Hoh Tse-Lo, and many more celestial Americans. You 
will love them and learn from them. They have much 
to teach us besides the delights of bird’s-nest soup and 
honied roast-duck; such: things as filial piety and 
brotherly aid, sound business sense and the value of 
poetry. R. F. Grady 


THE FAITH A VITAL FORCE 
TO MOULD NATIONS 


NoT witHout Honor. By Vivian Parsons. Dodd, Mead 

and Co. $2.50 
HERE is a heartening regional novel, thoroughly Ameri- 
can and reverently Catholic in background, spirit and 
intent. It is set in the ’eighties and ‘nineties, when 
America throbbed with a new life that was at once the 
early surgings of industrialism in virgin territories and 
the influx of alien labor from the great Eastern ports 
and from Canada. This story deals mainly with French 
Canadian emigrees stubbornly resisting change from the 
provincialism of their yesterdays and with Italians cling- 
ing defensively together, as both groups work the iron 
_ and lumber mills of Michigan’s northern penin- 
sula. 

Despite geographical limitations, Miss Parsons drama- 
tizes the tale of all foreign peoples in America, where 




















a few men of courage and vision have painfully strug- 
gled to eliminate national bigotries and differences and 
political inertia, finally to weld divergent and anti- 
pathetic materials into the conglomeration we call an 
American community. Joe La Tendresse, a young Cana- 
dian, is one of those men. The author, a French Cana- 
dian by birth, is patently kindred in spirit. She has built 
with reality and sympathetic insight the ruthless old 
Madame Desmarais, Joe’s mother-in-law, who leads and 
tenaciously incites the fight of her people against as- 
similation, sparing few evil means, and unrelenting to 
the end, even in defeat. 

In her terse, virile style, Miss Parsons depicts espe- 
cially French-Canadians with objectivity and under- 
standing. It seems carping to say that her diolog car- 
ries a sameness of expression that fails to earmark her 
characters. If her book had not many other reasons to 
recommend it, one might well cite it solely as a tribute 
to the Catholic Faith as a vital force which makes for 
coherence among its most obverse adherents, and as a 
faithful server at the great “melting pot” which was 
and is America. NATHANIEL W. HIcKs 


THE AMAZING SuMMER. By Philip Gibbs. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2.50 
THE author has written better books than this, his 
tribute to the bravery of England under fire. 

A young English officer is wounded while landing 
his plane during the Battle of France. Taken by an 
escaped French soldier to his home in a village near- 
by, he watched France in her agony of surrender. Later 
the officer gets back to England to find her trying to 
pull herself together after Dunkerque. 

There can be no conclusion to a book like this— 
whose setting is England at war. It is simply a picture, 
dotted with human figures, of the high courage of a 
people. 

It is Britain’s point of view. One needs no ear to the 
ground to hear the propaganda. But, this point admit- 
ted, a record of England’s great gallantry deserves to 
be written. It is regrettable, however, that the author, 
who wrote such penetrating studies of the last war and 
its aftermath, should have stopped mid-stream to write 
this book. 

As a compliment to British heroism and an example 
of good writing the book is worth reading. To readers 
familiar with Gibbs’ previous work, this book will be 
a disappointment. Mary TooMEY 


CouNTRY ScHooLMa’AM. By Della T. Lutes. Little, 

Brown and Co. $2 
THE requirements for teaching in a country school were 
few—in the Eighties. It was therefore possible for a 
sixteen-year-old girl, with very little formal education, 
to be accepted as “Country Schoolma’am,” at one of 
the humble District Schools in southern Michigan. 

This simple and heart-warming autobiography is the 
story of a girl in her youth, of her experiences in learn- 
ing to handle a roomful of farmers’ children. She in- 
spired many of the awkward youths with a desire for 
knowledge, and with the instinct of the true teacher, 
opened doors to future interests and accomplishments. 
Miss Delly Thompson had enthusiasm and vision. 

The author was born in that country and knew those 
sturdy people. They were kindly, hard-working, God- 
fearing folk, expecting little and giving much of them- 
selves. They were satisfied with a good crop, with a 
plentiful table; and for amusement, they had church 
socials, picnics and most of all family and community 
singing. 

Mrs. Lutes has written quantities of stories and ar- 
ticles and four novels, out of the rich abundance of 
her memories. Her Country Kitchen was received with 
delight by readers and critics in 1936. 

This latest book will be popular, too, giving, as it 
does, a lively and penetrating picture of the lives of the 
rural families in the “horse and buggy age.” A gentle 
and poignant love story quietly threads its way through 
the tale. CATHERINE MURPHY 
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Hawau, U.S. A. By Bob Davis and George Armitage. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3 
JUST as a casually overheard phrase can mislead one, 
George Armitage’s introductory chapter to this book 
fails miserably to present the truth; nevertheless, the 
publishers apparently believe that it, by giving a brief 
history of Hawaii’s development, “sets the background” 
for Bob Davis’ most recent entertaining yarns. When 
considering the missionaries who landed in Hawaii on 
April 4, 1820 and the eventual annexation of those is- 
lands to the United States, you may overlook Armitage’s 
white-wash job and refer to chapter 12 of Charles Callan 
Tansill’s The Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard, which 
gives the subject complete and unbiased treatment. For 
a valid picture of present-day economic and social con- 
ditions in the archipelago, Joseph Barber’s Hawaii: 
Restless Rampart is infinitely more disinterested. 

Fortunately, Bob Davis has written the bulk of the 
text, which is composed of strange tales of the “god- 
dess” Pele, Polynesian mysteries, native folklore, the 
island aristocracy, and just about everything and every- 
one which appeals to the former Munsey editor. Deal- 
ing, for the most part, with matters foreign to our 
culture, a good percentage of them toe the mark, for 
they have the snap endings demanded of the short 
short-story. 

It would be of no avail to deny Davis’ obvious ability 
to write about people and picturesque places, but this 
offering too closely approximates that which one would 
expect from an infatuated Chamber of Commerce. 

P. ELLIOTTSMITH 


THE TIRELESS TRAVELER: TWENTY LETTERS BY AN- 

THONY TROLLOPE. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

Bradford Allen Booth. University of California 

Press. $2 
SMIRKING at the Victorians, long a pose among cer- 
tain intellectuals, seems strange when we consider the 
giants of those days. And it seems almost stranger 
when we take time out to realize how remarkable were 
even their second-best men. Anthony Trollope certainly 
leaves us a bit breathless. To create the enchanting 
world round Barchester were task enough for one man, 
surely, and reason enough for the honor and gratitude 
of posterity; but sturdy Trollope chalked up over a 
score of other novels and, besides, held down an im- 
portant post-office job—kept plenty of time out for his 
favorite riding and hunting, too. He got in considerable 
travelling, also; he was in the United States on sev- 
eral occasions, made a trip to South Africa and another 
to Iceland, and went out twice to Australia to visit a 
colonizing son. 

With this last trip “down under,” made in 1875, just 
before the Autobiography was written, this book is con- 
cerned. It consists of twenty letters which Trollope 
turned out for the Liverpool Mercury and which have 
never been reprinted until now. And his very practical 
purpose seems to have been to present, through the 
letters, a true picture of British colonial life in that part 
of the world with a view toward letting prospective 
colonists know what they might expect there and to 
inform them what the chances were for making a liv- 
ing. The large social and economic aspects are treated, 
of course, but generalities would never have satisfied 
the thoroughgoing Trollope. In fact, he was so very prac- 
tical that, says the editor, “one could count on his know- 
ing the value of a sack of potatoes or a hogshead of 
wine in every port in the world.” But of course it was 
not only pounds, shillings and pence which caught Trol- 
lope’s notice—the picturesque letter on Ceylon again 
proves that—and in his account of the tragic death of 
gallant Commodore Goodenough we recognize the hand 
that drew Mr. Harding. 

Trollope enthusiasts will be grateful to Mr. Booth for 
unearthing these letters, and also they will appreciate 
his discerning Introduction. Furthermore, as the eyes of 
the world turn toward the Pacific, the testimony of an 
honest observer of British imperialism in action will 
prove particularly valuable and enlightening. 

PAULA KuRTH 














ART 


THE humid heat that settles down over Manhattan Is- 
land in midsummer does not seem to produce the best 
sort of atmosphere for viewing art. Even the air-con- 
ditioned precincts of the Museum of Modern Art had 
taken on a wilted appearance when I went in to look 
over an exhibition of Swedish Architecture. This work 
was shown in fine photography, by Mr. George Kidder- 
Smith, and my interest in it had two aspects. One of 
these was influenced by the hope that something par- 
ticularly fresh might be included, to offset the rather 
typical and arid uniformity of architectural modern- 
ism. The other was induced by the fact that this is a 
traveling exhibition and I hoped readers of AMERICA 
throughout the country might also get to see it. 

My hope of encountering a fresh handling of archi- 
tectural forms, however, was not realized in this ex- 
hibition. The plans of the apartment buildings, single 
houses and schools are admirably developed, even though 
their debt to the type of spatial arrangement which 
originated in our own Middle West is very great. The 
close identity of exterior architectural and fenestration 
with plan, which is a characteristic of medieval archi- 
tecture, as it is also of the best modern work, does not, 
unfortunately, exist in this case. Coupled with the re- 
sulting lack of clarity of exterior forms, there is also a 
curiously rudimentary quality to the designs. In the 
case of the multi-storied buildings this gives them an 
appearance not unlike that of New England mills or 
factories which were built in the last century, although 
these Swedish buildings are stuccoed in the light-colored 
plaster of orthodox, architectural modernism. 

This rudimentary quality would have possessed more 
interest if it were also a characteristic of the plans. 
These last, however, quite appropriately for modern 
buildings, are as well organized as pieces of machinery. 
Their simplicity is innate, rather than an assumed 
naiveté, and the plans, together with a number of the 
interiors that are shown, have a quality that is dis- 
tinguished by both freshness and appeal. In the single- 
family dwellings, the handling of exterior, architectural 
masses is more successful than in the larger buildings. 
These have a simplicity that is appropriate to the small- 
er size and to their character as modest dwellings. 

A particularly interesting item, moreover, was a co- 
operative industrial plant which, with an accompanying 
housing development, occupies one of the many islands 
near Stockholm. The architect of this group was Eskit 
Suendahl. While the industrial buildings, which include 
grain silos, are appropriately matter-of-fact, they are in- 
corporated into the picturesque setting very naturally 
and without any feeling of that violence to its beauty 
which is so usual in America. While not particularly in 
the province of this column, it is well to recall that in 
back of this housing and other public works, is the far- 
sighted social program of the Swedish Government. 

In connection with this particular exhibition, and in 
fact, admirably supplementing it, I want to direct at- 
tention to a book published by the University of North 
Carolina Press in 1940. It bears the title, Housing in 
Scandinavia, and is by the architect and housing author- 
ity, Mr. John Graham. In addition to its illustrations, 
which in many instances are of considerable interest, 
the account the author gives of the method which these 
Governments have taken to return the land to the people 
could well be studied by all Americans. Our landless 
condition appears to many of us to be the basic cause 
of much of our social and economic disability and un- 
rest. If this Swedish work is not quite an architectural 
achievement, therefore, it does take on value as an es- 
sential portion of a social reform effort that ranks high 
in the history of modern economic readjustment. 

Barry BYRNE 
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THEATRE 


OUT-OF-TOWN TRYOUTS. In addition to the dozen new 
plays scheduled for openings this month in New York 
theatres, fourteen new plays are now having try-outs 
in our neighboring towns and cities. A glance through 
the statistics of previous seasons is enough to show us 
how small a percentage of these brave newcomers can 
hope to get to New York or to remain with us long, if 
they arrive. 

Among the most promising of the out-of-town pro- 
ductions now being groomed for our critical eyes is 
Ivan Novello’s Curtain Going Up, which made its little 
bow toward the end of August at the Cape Playhouse 
in Dennis, Massachusetts. There is something singular- 
ly attractive about these Cape Cod openings, and almost 
any play ought to thrive in such a setting, but the wise- 
acres along Broadway are predicting that Curtain Go- 
ing Up is strong enough to make its initial success even 
without those outside aids. 

Another promising new-comer is Emmet Lavery’s 
Brief Music, which also opened, the end of August, at 
the John Drew Memorial Theatre in Easthampton, Long 
Island, and received a warm welcome from its sophis- 
ticated first-night audience. Even that enchanting island 
fifty miles out at sea, Nantucket, had a thrilling first 
night late in August, in Gas Light, by Patrick Hamilton, 
at the Nantucket Yacht Club. There’s another setting 
which is ideal for a theatrical opening, and friendly 
words come across the waves to the Massachusetts 
coast. 

But of course the biggest play of the coming season 
may be hiding its modest head in some tiny theatre re- 
mote from our big centers. Possibly it is among those 
tryouts now shiveringly presented throughout the East. 
None of them wants to get too far from New York and 
have its company walk back. At present no one but the 
producers can forecast which of these new plays will 
reach us, and producers are often among the worst fore- 
casters we have. 

Fix your attention, then, on the list of the leading 
(and most promising) tryouts and see how nearly you 
can guess the winners. 

We are told that we may expect The Sainted Scare- 
crow, by Guy Andros and Edmond Fueler, said to have 
been liked by the patrons of the Red Barn Theatre, in 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Another promising offering is Teresa Helburn’s Little 
Dark Horse, a translation from the French, said to be 
recently and successfully tried on the audiences of 
the Westport, Connecticut, Country Playhouse. Rita 
Ford has offered her new play, Strictly for Sweeney, at 
the Pine Grove Playhouse, in Cambridge Springs, Penn- 
sylvania, and Nan Bagby Stephens has given New 
Jersey a first view of her offering, If Ever I Cease to 
Love (a good title by the way, and reported to be a 
good play), while Philip Dunning was content to try 
out his Broadway ’41 in Skaneateles. 

Herbert Gellender, who has a country theatre named 
after him at Goshen, has introduced there his play Fire 
On the El, and Vincent O’Connor has a new comedy, 
The Goldfish Bowl, at the Woodstock Playhouse. 

At The Little Theatre in Poughkeepsie, Effie Young 
and Irving Ranger have produced And The Birdies Sing 
(which strikes this chronicler as a silly title); and The 
Bo Tree, whatever a bo tree is, was the offering at the 
Barter Theatre in Abingdon, Virginia. Katherine Ar- 
neister has had a tryout of Winner Takes All in West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

The list shows one thing, at least. Our producers are 
still optimistic. But during this coming week produc- 
tions are scheduled to begin in New York. Then, we'll 
know more about the successes of the season! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 




















FILMS 


MY LIFE WITH CAROLINE. Plays adapted from 
French boudoir farces are not notable for substance, 
dramatic or moral, and this tenuous marital comedy 
is wholly dependent on its performances for interest. 
Lewis Milestone has presented it with a kind of self- 
conscious affability which permits a direct address by 
the chief character to the audience and a flashback 
which is longer than the story itself. However, the 
danger that such tricks may lessen the credibility of 
the plot will probably be outrun by audience suspicion 
that there is no plot. A capricious wife is about to run 
off with a Latin suitor when her husband appears on 
the scene and interrupts proceedings long enough to 
describe the happy outcome of a similarly rash project 
in the past. The newer affair ends with something like 
assurance that the harebrained wife’s days of doubts 
are over. Ronald Colman plays the patient husband with 
his usual talent for making trifies romantically amus- 
ing, and Anna Lee is too convincing as the erratic 
spouse. Reginald Gardiner and Gilbert Roland are the 
rejected suitors, with Charles Winninger managing the 
standard role of amoral raisonneur without which no 
French farce can negotiate. This is superficially amus- 
ing entertainment for adults. (RKO) 


DR. KILDARE’S WEDDING DAY. Hollywood ingenuity 
reaches a new peak in this ironically titied chapter of 
the Kildare series as a profound lesson of life is dis- 
tilled from a purely mechanical problem of casting. In 
order to free Laraine Day for more important future 
assignments, young Dr. Kildare loses his fiancée and 
favorite nurse and learns that responsibility to his pro- 
fession does not cease with personal tragedy. When the 
nurse is killed in an automobile accident on the eve of 
their wedding, Kildare loses interest in his career, but 
his shrewd mentor, Dr. Gillespie, revives his enthusiasm 
by turning over to him the puzzling case of a famous 
orchestra conductor who is becoming deaf. Harold 
Bucquet attempts to soften the tragedy of the picture 
with philosophical reflections on life, but the turn of 
events is not particularly pleasant. The film continues 
the tradition of human-interest side-issues, and advice 
given to an unfortunate alcoholic is mature matter, 
though delicately and soundly handled. Lew Ayres, 
Lionel Barrymore and Laraine Day are excellent in a 
good addition to the Kildare saga for adults. (MGM) 


LIFE BEGINS FOR ANDY HARDY. The attempt to 
follow this growing hero through a full life leads the 
scenarist to invent more adult problems, and George 
B. Seitz to discuss them in adult terms. Andy, balking 
at his father’s plan to enter him in college, goes to New 
York to make his own way but his misadventures send 
him home in chastened mood. Mickey Rooney, Lewis 
Stone, Fay Holden and the other regulars are reinforced 
by Judy Garland, Ray McDonald and Patricia Dane, 
and the film is superior amusement. However, the out- 
spoken advice of the Judge and the fact that Andy 
meets temptation in very real form, impelled the Legion 
of Decency to approve it only for adults. (MGM) 


THIS WOMAN IS MINE. Gilbert Gabriel’s novelized 
account of the Astor fur-trading origins makes an un- 
even picture whose natural interest is thinned out by 
broad characterization and too much melodramatic vio- 
lence. Frank Lloyd’s direction is standard in relating 
the adventures of a clerk who accompanies a trading 
expedition to the Northwest, befriends a stowaway and 
survives the greed of a cruel sea captain. Walter Bren- 
nan, Carol Bruce, Franchot Tone and John Carroll are 
capable in an adult film which fails to sustain interest. 
(Universal) Tuomas J. Frrzmorris 
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EVENTS 


ON February 25, 1941, a Brooklyn letter-carrier, while 
making deliveries of mail, saw a nickel on the sidewalk. 
He picked it up, reported to his superior the discovery 
of the lost money, and, in accordance with this supe- 
rior’s instructions, made out a 250-word report about it. 
Since the nickel was not found on Federal property, the 
letter-carrier was ordered to take it over to Brooklyn 
police headquarters. There, after interviews with several 
different officials, he was required to make out a report 
in triplicate for the Brooklyn Police Property office. A 
short time later, the discovery was made (the record 
does not reveal who made this discovery) that the 
wrong police precinct was handling the case; whereupon 
the letter-carrier had to make out another report in 
triplicate. In the execution of these various steps, the 
mailman put in a lot of his spare time and much more 
than a nickel for carfare, and the city expended about 
twenty-five dollars in salaries and carbon paper. Finally, 
the nickel was safely deposited in the Police Property 
office, where, under the law covering lost-and-found arti- 
cles, it had to be kept six months to see if the owner 
would appear and claim it. If no owner turned up in 
that period, the nickel would become the legal property 
of the letter-carrier. ...A few days ago, the six months’ 
period of waiting expired, but new complications 
emerged. . . . Two citizens claimed the nickel. One ap- 
peared in person at the Police Property Office, and re- 
vealed he had lost a nickel somewhere in Brooklyn on 
February 25, 1941. The second citizen entered his appeal 
by mail, declaring he had dropped a nickel on the speci- 
fied date near the specified spot while he was preparing 
to finance a trolley ride for his mother. .. . As things 
stand now, before custody of the five-cent piece can be 
awarded either to the mailman or to one of the two 
citizens, a lawsuit will have to be held. If none of the 
listed claimants obtains a court order for the nickel, the 
money will put in another six-months at the Police 
Property Office and then join other nickels in the Police 
Pension Fund, to remain there until the destined time 
when it will take up temporary residence in some re- 
tired policeman’s pocket. . . . What its history will be 
from then on is not known... . 


The newspapers have played the incident up in a big 
way. It has brought considerable mental distress to the 
mailman and his family. The man has been transferred 
from the familiar post-office, where he labored many 
years, to a strange station, the move being caused by 
the great volume of spoofing publicity. Refusing to 
comment at any length on the present or future status 
of the nickel, the letter-carrier shouted to interviewers 
that he had experienced nothing but unwelcome pub- 
licity since he found the small-change coin. Responding 
to a reporter on the telephone, a member of his family 
declared he had done only what post-office regulations 
required him to do, and added that the family was not 
even mildly interested in the nickel’s destination but was 
definitely fed up with the swollen volume of press 
speculation concerning the discovery and subsequent 
adventures of the coin... . 


If the letter-carrier had found a thousand-dollar bill and 
sought to return it to the proper owner, his honesty 
would have been widely acclaimed. . . . But because the 
thing he was trying to return happened to be only a 
nickel, his honesty was widely spoofed. ... Many years 
ago, Someone taught all of us to be faithful in little 
things. . . . Maybe the letter-carrier did not do so badly 
after all. Maybe there is already prepared Somewhere 
a very substantial reward for the return of that nickel; 
perhaps a second reward to compensate for all the 
raspberries. THE PARADER 














